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PREFACE. 

Nearly 25 years ago a little caava« boat waa anchored off the 
Semaphore beach. Whenever I had the chance I used to run down 
io the seashore, wade out to the craft, climb into her, and then, sitting 
in the stem, would let my feet dangle in tlie water, and by the move- 
ment of my legs propel the cockleshell within the length of her own 
anchor rope. Mr. Adfred Searcy was the owner of this little boat, and I 
always admired the way he handled the dingey in a gale of Avind. in 
those days I pictured him as the hero of numerous seagoing stories, and 
tales of adventures. About tills time Mr. Searcy proceeded to the 
Northern Territory as SulM^ollector of (customs. He was stationed at 
Port Darwiu for 14 yearg, and during that period he had many novel 
a lid exciting experiences. In the articles that follow, Mr. Searcy, who 
is now assistaiit clerk of the Houst- of Assembly (at the time they were 
written he was acting clerk), tells, in the form of Interviews, of his 
eventful career as Sub-collector of Customs, of hard work, of his adven- 
tures by land and sea, of "moving accidents,*' and "hairbreadth 
'scapes." The idea at first was to only write something about l^e 
history of the Mailay proas and the trepang fishing industry, but the 
Premier of the State and the Minister Co»trolling the Northern Ter- 
ritory (the Hon. J. G. Jenkins), in speaking on a motion submitted by 
Mr. C. E. Herbert, the senior member for the Territory, for the better 
development of the great district he represented, made the meet enthu- 
siastic, glowing, and stirring speech of the session. This aroused in- 
terest In South Australia's northern dependency. Again, in moving 
the second reading of the Tropical Products Bill, which has for its 
object the encouragement of cottongrowing in tiie Northern Territory. 
Mr. Jenkins was at his best I dropped down from the reporting gal- 
lery one night, and, in the course of a smoke and a chat with Mr. 
Searcy, it was decided to continue the narratives. With the completion 
of the Transcontinental Railway line and the development of the vast 
resources of the Northern Territory in the way of tropical agriculture, 
pastoral and nrineral industries, tiie dependency should be converted 
from a "white elephant" into one of tlie gardens of the world. Of course 
suitable labour is an essential, and thia fact has been proclaimed by 
such authorities as Dr. Iloltze (the Curator of the Adelaide Botanic Gar- 
dens), who for about fifteen years was in charge of the Botanic 
and Experimental Garden at Port Darwin, Senator Playford, and 
quite recently by Mr. Bottomley. The map showing the proxi- 
mity of Port Darwin to the merkets of the world, and 
the bibliography of the Northern Territory by Mr. T, GUI, 



I.S.O., published as an appendix, are Interesting features of the pub- 
llca/tlon. As 'to the articles themselves, I cajinot do better than quote 
the following letter Mr. Searcy received from Mr. C. B. Herbert M.P.: 
—"My dear Mr. Searcy— Allow me to thank yon for the great pleaBure 
afforded me of pemstn^^ your chatty, instructive, and interesting con- 
tributions to The Pegleter relating your experiences in the Noi*tlhem 
Territory, entitled 'In Northern Seas.' The publication of articles like 
yours, particularly wlwn they are written by men having a long ex- 
perience of the country such as you possess, does far more to reach and 
fix the attention, and thereby to enlighten and remove the ignorance and 
prejudice of the many In regard to that vast and rich dependency of 
this State, than can be effected by official reports and statistics, whi<^ 
are, necessarily perhaps, condensed, stilted, and to the multitude un- 
interesting. In addition to its Instructive character, your contribution 
will in years to come, when Port Darwin haa taken its proper place an 
the 'hub* of a thriving and prosperous tropical State of the Common- 
wealth, farm not the least interesting of the records of the early 
history of the country.— Tours truly, Charles B. Hert)ert." Thanks are 
especially due to the Premier (Hon. J. G. Jenkins) for the Interest he 
has taken in the reprinting of these articles.— E. W., Register Office, 
January 31, 1906. 

P.S.— Sin<*o the above was written Mr. Herbert has been appointed 
Government Resident and Judge of the Northern Territory, in succe^- 
eion to Mr. Justice Dashwood. 



At the request of Mr. Searcy, and with much pleasure, I add a few 
words to supplement the prefatory notes which are prtnted above. As 
one who has travelled in and written upon that wonderful settlement 
of rich resources- -the Northern Territory of South Auatralia— I can 
testify without reservation to the strict accuracy with which Mr. Searoy 
has described the natural scenery and the fauna that he presents so 
vividly to the view of the reader. In no particular hafi he exaggerated 
the attractions of the remarkable and romantic country. The Nor- 
thern Territory possesses many claims to be characterized as a sports- 
man's paradise, as well as — on account of its potentialities for commer- 
cial production — a land flowing with milk and honey. 

WILL J. SOWDBN. 

Editor of The Register, 
Adelaide? (South Australia), February 3. 1905, 
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The Maluyg who man the proas which sail ilown 
(mm Macassar to Port Bowen, in the Nurthem 
Territory, are suspected by offlcera of the Oiw- 
toirw Department of smussrlin?. and it was 
recently siunrested that some of tbeir number 
also obtained admission to Australia despite 
the Immigration Restriction Act. After con- 
sidering these representations, the Minister (or 
Customs determined to close Port Bo\>'«n as a 
reportingr station frona January 1, and make 
ovoroea Asiatics who wish to engage in the tre- 
pans; industry go to Port Darwin. It is t>e- 
lievod that the trade winds will not enable 
proas to go to Port Darwin, and therefore 
they will in all probability be prevented from 
vl«»iting Northern Australia. 

That telegram, which was published in 
The Register on September 9, 19W, was 
read and reread with intense interest by 
Mr. Alfred Searcy, acting clerk of the 
House of Assembly. It took him bade 
over a score of years to the days when he 
wa8 Sub-Collector of Cuatome in tbe Nor- 
thern Territory, and used to go proa hunt- 
ing. Mr. Searcy has had the ex- 
periences of a Louis Becke, and nothing is 
more delightful than to listen to him tell 
in graphic fashion of excHing incidents con- 
nected with wild Ufe in our northern seas. 
It is all like a wonderful romance. Mr. 
Searcy told me of his several cruises after 
the men from Macassar — two in the Flying 
CSoud to Port Essington and Copeland -Is- 
land, Mount Norris Bay: one in the FJeet- 
wirifr to Melville Bay, ent«ran«ce to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; one in the Victoria to Port 
Essington; one in the Palmerston. and an- 
other in the Adtive, down the Mc Arthur 
Biver, at the bottom of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria: and one in the Adelaide westward to 
tlic border of Western Australia — and I 
apked him to make out some notes and 
U»nd me bis diaries, so that I could give 
the history of the Malay proaa on our 
coast. 

— .\n Irresistible Calling. — 

Mr. Searcy spent one evening in acced- 
ing Ito my request, and when he handed^ me 
over the papers in the morning be said — 
"Goitus over these trips ha^ wakened a 
great longing in me, and I feel I want to 
g€^ back to the old life." How well Rud 
yard Kipling expresses the same sentimenit 
with reference to the Ekst in those well- 



known words— "If you've 'card Che East 
a-caUin^ you won't never 'eed najught else." 
I remember several years ago spendi]^ an 
evening in Adelaide with Louis Becke, and 
hi: said very much the same thing. With 
him the romantic South Sees were 
calling, and be did not believe he wx>uld 
be abJe to resist the call. Volume on 
volume could be written on Mr. Searcy's 
exciting experiences on tbd north coast, 
but these articles are intended to deal 
more particularly with the question of tiie 
MaP^iy proas. 

—The Place of Gail.— 
Jufit over 20 years aiQo Mr. Searcy went 
along the coast, made seizures and levied 
fines, and arranged that the proas should 
report at OojounJtambanoonoo, in Bowen 
Str<iits. insftead of Port EBsdngton. 

— Discovery of the Proas. — 
The Government Resident (the late 
Hon. J. L. Parsons), in his report 
in 1885, said, inter alia: — "It has been well 
kno\vn to those who are acquainted with 
the history of the eastern archipelag'o and 
of Northern Australia that for a long pe- 
riod—probably centuries— ithe islanders have 
been in the habit of annually visitin^if the 
northern coast of Australia, and carrying 
away Hhe spoikt of its beaches and shallow 
waters to Macassar. So long as this portion 
of the globe was waste and might was the 
sole law it is difficult to see any reason 
why It he Malay should not gather the an- 
nual harvest and turn it to his own profit- 
able account." The Macassar proas Were 
discovered on Februarj'^ 17, 1803. in the 
*•^Jalay Road,'' south of Cotton Islands 
(English (k)mT>any's Islands), by Oapt. Flin- 
ders; and on March 27, 1884, when on a 
cruise in search of proas which had faile«l 
i'y procure the necessary licences, Mr. Sear- 
cy anchored in almost the identical place 
where Elinders first sighted them in Febru- 
ary, 1803, 81 years before. 

—Flinders SigbU a Strange Boat.— 
The foDowing extracts from Cdpt. Flin- 
ders's "Voyage to Terra Australi?," pub- 
lished in 1814, will prove extremely inter- 
esting at the present time:— "Thursday, 



February 17. 1803. After clearing the nar- 
row passaoe beitween Oape Wilberforce and 
Bromlv Isles, we followed the main cooat 
to the Bouth-we^, hayinfc on the tfarboarH 
hand some high and Uzice islands, which 
closed in towards the ooaat ahead so as 
to make it doubtfull whether (there were any 
passage between them. Under tbe nearest 
island was perceived a canoe full of men. 
and in a sort of roadstead at the south end 
of the same island there were six vessels 
coverexl over like hulks, as if laid up for the 
bad season. Our conjectures were various 
as to who the people could be. and what 
their business here; but we had lil^le doubt 
of their beini;: the same whose traces had 
been found so aibuDdaatly in the ^t. I 
had inclined to (the opinion that tbeae traces 
hod been left by Oninese, and the report 
of the natives in CUledon Bay that they had 
fireaorms ^reni^thened the supposition; and 
combknnir this with the appearance of the 
vessels, I set them down for piratical 
ladrones who secreted themselves here from 
pursuit and issued oat as the season per- 
mitted or pney invited them. Impreased 
with this idea, we tacked to work uo for 
the TOiid, and our pendant and ensif^ beinff 
hoiked each of them hung out a small 
white flajt. On approaching; I sent lieut. 
Flkiders in an armed boat to leam who 
they were; and soon afterwards we came 
to an anchor in 12 fathoms, within mus- 
ket shot, having a spiinic on the cable and 
all hands at quarters. 

—Proas from Macassar.— 

"On the refcum of Lieut. Flinders we 
learned that they were proas from Maoas- 
sar, and the six Malay commafiden shoi<t- 
hr afterwards came on board in a canoe. 
It happened fortunaJtely that my cook was 
a Malay, and through this means I was 
able to communicate with them. The 
chief of ^he six proas was a ^hort cMeily 
man named Poba[ssoo ; he said there were 
upon th« coast in different divisions 60 
proas, and that Salloo was the pommander- 
in-chief. These people were Mahome^tans, 
and on looking in the launch expres- 
sed great horror to see hogs there. Never- 
theless they had no objection to port wine, 
and even requeifted a bottle to carry 
away with them ait sunset. In the room 
inflf (Friday, 18th) I went on board Pobas- 
soo's vessel, with two of 'the gentlemen 
and my interpreter to make further inqui- 
ries, and afterwards the six chiefs came to 
the Investigator, and several canoes wern 
alongside for the purpose of barter. He- 
fore noon five other proas steered into tbe 
road from the south-wee^, anchoring near 
the former six, and we had more people 
about the ship than I chose to admit on 
board, for each of them wore a short dog- 
ger or cress by his side. My people were 
under arms, and the guns were exercin^^tl 
and a shot fired alt the request of thn 
chiefs. In the evenmg tbey all retired 
quietly, but our guns were kent ready and 
half the people at quarters all night. At 
daylight the proas ROt under sail and steer- 



ed through the narrow paaea/ge between 
Cape Wilberforce and Bromby's Isles, by 
which we had come, and afterwards direct- 
ed their course aouth-eaatwards into the 
Gulf oi Carpentaria. 

—The Fleet.— 
"According to Pobaasoo. from whom my 
information was principally obtained, w 
proas, belonging to the Bajah of Boni, and 
carrying 1,000 men, had left Macassar with 
the north-west monpoon two months be- 
fore upon an expedition to this coast and 
the fleet was then lying in different places 
to the westward five or six together, Po- 
bassoo's division being tbe foremost, lliese 
proas seemed to be about 25 tons, and to 
have 20 or 25 men in each. That of Po- 
basBoo carried two small brass guns obtain- 
ed from the Dutch, but the cithers had only 
muskets, besides which every Malay wears 
a cress or dagger either secretly or openly. 

— Trepang.— 

"The objekst of their expedition wan a 
certain animal called 'trepang.' Of this 
they gave me two dried specimens, and ii 
proved to be the beche-de-mer or sea-cu- 
cumber. They get the trepang by diving 
in three to eight fathoms of water, and 
where ft is abundant a man will bring up 
eight or ♦en at a time. The mode of pre- 
serving it is this:— The animal is split down 
on one side, boiled, and preserved with 
a weight of stones, then stretched open 
by strips of bamboo, dried in the sun. and 
afterwards by smoke, when it is fit to put 
away in bags, but requires frequent expo- 
sure to ihe sun. A thousand make a picol 
of about 125 Dutch pounds, and 100 piooIa 
are a caiftoe for a proa. It iR carried to 
Timor-Laoc*. and sold to the Chinese, who 
meet them there, and when all the proas 
are assembled the fleet returns io Macassar. 
Therp are two kmda of trepnng. The black, 
called 'boatoo," is sold to the Chinese for 
40 dollars the picol : the white or grey, 
called 'koro.* i« worth no more than 20 dol- 
lars. In the Gulf of Carpentaria we did 
not observe any other kind than the koro 
or crrey slug. 

Pobassoo's Voyages.— 
."Pobassoo had made six or seven voy- 
ages from Macassar to this coast within the 
preceding 20 years, and be was one of the 
first who came, but had never seen any 
ship here before.^ This road was the first 
rendezvous of this division to take in water 
previously bo going into the gulf. One of 
the proas had been lopt <he year before, 
and much enquiry was made concemiing the 
pieces of wreck we had seen, and a canoe's 
rudder being produced it was recognised as 
having belonged to her. They sometimes 
had skirmishes with the native inhahitan-ts 
of the coast. Pobassoo himself had been 
formerly speared in the knee, and a man 
had been slightlv wounded since their axri. 
val in this road. They cautioned us much 
fo beware of the natives. Thev had no 
knowledge of any Furopean settlement in 
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this country, and on lettmitiK the name of 
Poit Jackson, the son of Pdbaissoo made a 
memorandum of it. I could find no other 
nautical instrument amoni^ them than a 
very small pocket oomtxasB, apparently of 
Dutch manufacture. By this tbeir course 
is directed at sea, and without the aid of 
any chart or astoronomical observation. 
They carry a month's water in joints of 
bamboo, and their food is rikae, cocoanutfi, 
and dried fish, with a few fowls for the 
chiefs. My numberless questions were an- 
swered patiently and wiui apparent sinceri- 
ty. Pobassoo even stopped one da^ longer, 
at my desire, than he had intendea, for the 
n(*rth-west monsoon, .he said, would not 
bicyw quite a month lonicer, and he was 
rather late. I rewarded his trouble and 
that of his companions with several ore- 
sents, principally iron tools, which taey 
seemed anxious to possess, ana he begged of 
me an English jack. whicTi he afitemrards 
carried at the head of his squadipn. He 
also expressed a deedre for a letter to show 
to any other ship he might meet, and I a£- 
cordingly wrote him a noite to Oaptain Bau. 
din. whom it seemed probable he mic^t en- 
counter in the gulf, edtfaer going or re- 
turning. 

—How the Proas Came to New Holland.— 

"1 made many enquiries concerning the 

Malay trepang fishers whom we had melt at 

the entzvnce of ihe Gulf of Oarpentaria. 



and learned the following particidan:-^Th6 
natives of Macassar had been long accus- 
tomed tu fish for 'trepang among islands 
in the vicinity of Java and upon a dry 
shoal lying to the south of Bottee, but 
about 20 years ago one of the piroas wan 
driven by the north-west monsoon to the 
coast of New Holland, and. finding ^he tre- 
uang to be abundant, they afterwards re- 
turned, and had continueid to fish there 
since that time. Hie Qovemor was of the 
opinion that the Chinese did not meet them 
at Timor-Laoet, but at Ma^'iuwar itself, 
where they are accustomed to trade for 
birds' nests, trepang, sharks' fins, te.. and 
't therefore seems probable that the proas 
rendezvous only at Timoi^Laoet on quit- 
ting Carpentaria, and then return in a fleet 
wttn their cargoes. The value of , the com- 
mon trepang at Canton was said to be 
40 dollars the picol, and for the best or 
black kind 60, which an^ees with whalt I 
had been told in Nfalay Road, allowing 
to the Chinese the usual profit of cent, 
per cent, from Macassar to tneir own conn- 
trjr." 

The Gk>verhment Resident incorporated 
these extracts from the treat navigator's 
journal in his repoi^t of 1SB5 "for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to the impor- 
tance of making Port. Darwin itself the em- 
porium for the traflic at least of the pro- 
ducts of our own coast." 
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Mr. Alfred Searcy had several exciting 
cruises after the Malay proas while he wae 
Sub-Collector of Customs at Port Darwin. 
With him were associated Mr. E. O. Robin- 
son, who was revenue ofiicer on the coast, 
and Mr. H. Finder, wbo has since been 
transferred to Port Adelaide. The men 
from Macassar had many thrilling adven- 
tures along our northern coast, while the 
experiences which befell Messrs. Seaity, 
Robinson, and Finder in their efforts to 
collect dutv and licences from the proas are 
seldom indeed enjoyed by a custom house 
officer. 

—Cruise of the Flying Cloud.— 
Towaids the end of the year 1883 the 
three officers named we&t for a six weeks' 
cruise in search of Malay* proas in the Go- 
vernment schooner Hying Cloud. Mr. 
Searcy's diary of this trip is par- 
ticnlarlv interestiog. After a graphic de- 
•vription of the voyaffe from Port Uarwin, 
which wa« left on November 30. the nar- 



rative continues:— "December 26— Weired 
at sunrise and proceeded into Bowen 
Straits. At 10 a.m. sighted three proas 
anchored in a small bay N. of Cliff 
Point— the only cape named in the straits— 
completely sheltered from N. and N.W. 
wincLs. 'The natives call the place Adjaka, 
the Malay's Oojountambanoonoo. We an- 
chored close to the proas in five fathoms. 
The masters of the Mailay craft came on 
boara the cutter, and we settled what 
revenue each had to pay. 

—By Focce of Arms.— 
"About sunset we saw that one fellow 
intended making off before he had finally 
settled. We pulled off to ^him, pointing out 
as well as we w^re able that we had not 
come there solely for ibe purpose of look- 
ing at his ugly phiz, and that before de- 
txurting he must pay cash up, after which 
lie might go to — heaven if he liked. He, 
however, defied us. and the crew took wt&t 
the slightest notice, and calmly continued 



their woxk of fcettinic under wagr. Some- 
thinff definite in these cireaniatanoeB had to 
be done, lo we three customs offioen jump- 
ed on board and presented our revolvers at 
them. The soothing influence of Ithe fjistols 
w&B astoaiifihing. Nat another move to- 
wards Retlinfc up sail waa made, and the 
fellows enicaffed at it standing on the steoR 
of the mast as soon as they caught sight 
of the revc^vers dropped on the decks with- 
out beintr told — shut up in fact as com- 
pletely And easily as ever did on easy fi^oiDf;; 
telescope. We then had no trouble in con- 
vinciuff the master that it would be expe- 
dient to alter his mind, and give up other 
engagements till he had fulfilled oun. 
I must admit that I thought the ishow nf 
authority rather hazardous, as all the crew 
carried murderous looking cresses, and they 
had numbers of spears on board, many of 
them poisoned. Two made sail at night as 
soon as I had finished with them, and the 
other left the nezlt morning. 

— DesoriptioKi of the Proas. — 
"The proas are most peculiar looking oon. 
cerns, and present a most clumsy appear- 
ance. The hull is of wood, and the top. 
sides, deck roof, and yards are made of 
bamboo, the sails of matting, And many of 
the ropes and hawsers of plaited cane. 
They are steered by two rudders, one on 
either side of the stem. Some of them 
cany iron andhors, others wooden ones 
wiib heavy stones lathed to them. Often 
when the anchor is let go a man is sent 
down to see that it is properly fixed 
in good holding ground. The mast is a 
peculiar concern, &ing formed of wood or 
bamboo, having two stays, so that in ap- 
pcai-ance it resembles a lengthy trident, the 
spac€f« between the masts and stays being 
fitted with wooden steue, on which the sail- 
ors stand to hoist and roll up the sail, 
which unrolls again by a simple contri- 
vance like a window blind. The orthodox 
way cf getting on board is over the bow, 
that being dose to the water's ed^e, the 
stem being away up in the air. You then 
climb a beam, and step across an opening 
to the deck in front of the captain's cabin, 
which is situated on one side of the bows, 
a similar one being on the* opposite side 
for the second in command. Tne deck is 
of split bamboo, worked together with wire 
or fibre, and can be rolled up at pleasure. 
The entrance to the oalnns is about 2 ft. 
X 2 ft. 6 in. Of course to enter or leave 
you must go on your hands and knees. In- 
side there is room for a man to sit or lie 
down in. The stem, whidi is high up. 
haa several small rooms, or holei^, like a 
great pigeon house, and in these and on 
top of the car^ the crew live, the gallev 
bemg a large iron pan with a quantity of 
sand in it to lis^t the fire on. The proas 
have a sort of bowsprit rigged out, and 
sometimes carry two or three head sails. 
On too of the houses they oariy plenty of 
spare bamboos and rattans, which they get 
at thp island of Kissa, near Timor, on the 
way down. 



—The Malays.— 

"Some of the lifialays have not bad fea- 
tures, but others again are awful looking 
villians. Every one has his creese, or a 
son of chopper, at his side, and with bright 
red lips and black teeth, caused by chew- 
ing the betel nut, looks anything but 
inviting or fascinating. 

—The Dredging Osnoes.— 

"The dredging canoes u^ed by the Mahivs 
are about 25 ft. k>ng, 2 ft. deep, and 4 ft. 
beam, and are cut out of solid logs, being 
perfect models. The sohd portion is raised 
about 2 ft., the planks beinp: fastened oo 
with treenails and caulked with leaves. An 
immense outrigger is fixed on one side, up- 
on which the men perch themselves when 
the outrigger is to windward, the more 
wind the more men on it. They carry 
large mat sails, and when under sail pre- 
sent an extremely fine sight. Many of the 
canoes have two-pounders slung in the bow. 

—Food for the Crew.— 
"The crew live principally on rice and 
the fish they catch. Tbey carry a lot of 
cocoanuts and cocoanut oil, and apparently 
for a luxury a sort of sweetmeat made of 
a coarse treacle and rice mixed together 
and firmly pressed into bamboos." 

—Cruise of the Fleetwing.— 
In March, 1884, the Acting Government 
Resident received information from Port 
Esfungton that several Macassar proas had 
pfifised that port without reporting and en- 
tering as they nad been instructed to do. 
Mr. 0. R. McMinn immediately ar- 
ranged with Mr. Searcy (sub-collector of 
customs) to organise a party, and proceed 
with them to enforce the law with regard 
to levying customs duties and collecting li- 
cences from delinquent proas. The stea- 
mer Fleetwing, 30 tons, was chartered for 
the purpose. Tbe official report of the Qo- 
veroment Recddent stated:— "Four proas 
were discovered, and as they were vessels 
that had been boarded the previous year 
and instructed as to the oouUBe to be adopt- 
ed in the future, it was evident beyond 
doubt that their intention was to de&aud 
the customs. In these circumstances 
the pub-collector would have felt justified in 
seizing the vessels, but the size of the stea- 
mer and the strength of the party were not 
sufficient to enable him to do so. He, 
therefore, adopted the course of fining the 
captain of each. This will have a very 
S8lut«.ry effect, and, I believte, will prevent 
any further attempts at evasion on the 
pai't of any of the Malays visiting the 
coast." 

— ^Macassar Customs. — 
III tbe course of his diary Mr. Searcy, af- 
ter describing the earlier portions of the 
trip, says:— "We passed between the south 
Goulboum and Sims Islands, and were 
cheered soon afterwards by sighting a 
dredging cunoe, and verv shortly opened 
out two proas in a veiy nice and appa- 
rently weu-idieltered bay. We had to make 



a long round to clear the reef, and even- 
tualiy brought up near the proas in two 
fathoms of water. The mastera— RimbB 
and Poi Nando— came on board. I had 
no difficulty with these men, and they padd 
duties. &c., without a murmur. . The Ma- 
caflBars seem to have some peculiar cus- 
toms. When they "first oome on the 
coast, and before ihey begin trepang- 
ing, they lower to the bottom a new' plate, 
which contains portions of the best food 
they have. According to the blacks, the 
previous night they hnd performea the 
ceremony of making wind, apparently 
thinkiDg it was time to i?hift their ground." 

—Malays and Blacks.— 
A few flayi later the fleetwing* steamed 
under Entrance Island. Mr. beaicy says: 
— "lliis is not a favourite camping place, 
for the natives are awfully treacherous. 
Some time ago they killed the uMuatter of 
one of the proas, so next year the brotlier 
went there and pretended to start fishing. 
He managed to make friends with the na- 
tives, a lot of whom he induced to croqs 
from the mainland to the island, and then 
opened upon them witl> his two-pounders. 
A few managed to make to the water, but 
the Mialays «v«re in the canoes waiting for 
them, and finished them.'* 

—A Lonely Grave. — 
After several days the Fleetwing ran in- 
to Amheim Bav and anclrared some dis- 
tance from the island on the west dde, 
where Bapa Paloe, a (sentleman Mr. Searcy 
was anxious to catch, was sunposed to 
be. Mr. Searcy says:— "We landed at 
the old ramp at the island. To all 
ayipearance nobodv had been at it for yeari. 
Tt would make a fine picture. It was form- 
ed under some immense tamarind trees of 



a great age. The old fire-plaoe was over- 
grown iwitlk weeds and creepers, and along- 
side is the grave of one of the maaten of 
a proa, who was murdered here some years 
ago by the natives. At one time there bad 
been a sort of fence rotmd it. One of my 
natives, Moyout by name, who was pceaent 
when the murder took place, but who savs 
he had nothing to do with it, teila the 
story. A blackfellow went on board the 
proa, and demanded some tobacco and 
q^t. The master refused and then struck 
lum. The man did not appear to take of- 
fence, but remained apparently friendly to- 
wards the oaptsan, and soon after tempted 
him to $go ashore, and thence into the bush 
where he was set upon by a number of na- 
tives and killed. Tney then went on board 
the proa, killed the cook, and helped 
themselves to the stores." 

—Bapa Paloe.— 
From indications at a snug camping place 
on a little sandy isknd adjacent it was evi- 
dent the party had miissed the MaSlaya 
by a day or two. The Fleetwing, sub- 
sequently .«teamcd for Mallieon's Islai^, 
the next nearest camping place. Mr. 
Searcy snv«.- "I had stationed a hoy at 
the masthead, and about 10 o'clock we 
were delighted to hear him sing out 1 -see 
one fellow proa.' We steamed in cat«ipally 
and there sure enou^ was my friend BapiK 
Paloe, anchored in a nice little cove, his 
smoke house being out of right, and unless 
we had sept a sharp lookout we would have 
missed him. When at anchor thev always 
lower their masts, and at times it is very 
difficult to pick the hull out from the knd 
I don't think that Bapa Paloe was pleased 
to see us; but before we left next day, I 
am certam that he was satisfied that th^ 
South Australian Government meant busi- 
ness." 



^On page 8 this rewol xns stated to be of 30 tons bnrthen. Her measurement waa 21 tons net an*! 
31 tons r*"— ' 



HUNTING MALAY PROAS. 



MR. SEARCY'S CRUISES. 

No. ni. 



In my last aHitle T ooncUided with an ac- 
rt unt of how Bapa Piloe was «iptured at 
\»^clli(ion Island and made to pay up. A 
few davs afterwards the Fleetwing steamed 
?nt4i Melville Bay and discovered two more 
profS. Mr. Searcy says :—" The masters 
of the proas soon came on board vnth their 
papers. They were the Bonding Patola, Oe- 
«ing. master, and the Pallidgawaya, Daeng 
Matoona. master. To the firstnamed I wd 



aheady issued a licence. Daeng Matoona 
had come down in companv with Himbah 
and Poea Nando, but had got separated 
dunng a squall. Daeng Matoona made the 
same excuse as ih« otiiexf^— rough weathex^ 
for not calling at Port Bwington. Yet as 
he did not n\^ the slightest trouble, but 
paid up the fuH duty at once, I onlv fined 
him £10. and then, handing hinf his papew. 
I warned him of the punishment he would 
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entail on himself by non-compliance in the 
future with the regulations." 

— ^The Mialays and the Natives. — 

Mr. Searcy explained to me that all the 

SLpers on the proee -were made out fiom 
ucasar to Marigie, which means black- 
fellows' country or unknown land. All the 
coast natives spoke Macassar. In eome 
cases Ihalf -breeds were to be met with. Mr. 
Searcy remembers a really beautiful idrl at 
Port Esaington named Maryanagenee who 
had Malay blood in her. She would have 
Hiade the heroine of one of Louis Becke's 
stories wherein that writer deah with the 
love of the white man for the brown wo- 
men. A great number of nativeB were en- 
oountered in Cadell Straits— named after 
Flank Cadell» who first navigated the River 
Murray— a highway for the proas. Speak- 
ing of the aborinnals Mr. Searcy observes 
in hie diary:— "There is little doubt that 
they* look upon libe whites as enemies, es- 
pecially since ihe duties have been levied 
upon the Malays, as they do not get the 
quantity of ppirits they used to. It 
is a well-known fact, however, t^at whites 
from the sea are better received than 
those ooming from inland." 

—What happened to Oadadb.— 

The natives in Melville Bav were found 
to be finely made, healthjy-lookini; men^ but 
rather wild. While some of them were on 
board the Fleetwing Oeaing and Daeng 
Matoona came off. and complained that the 
cltief Cadado and his men were in the habit 
of going on board the proas as soon as the 
rice was cooked for their hands and stealing 
it. Mr. Searcy sayB:— "I th-lked to Cieidado, 
and told him if he interfered with the 
Malays white men would oome and growl. 
I also told the Malays that they must de- 
fend themselves, but that if they used un- 
necessary violence they would be punished. 
Oadado promised never to steal again." 
Cadado must have broken his promise, for 
he was subsequently killed by the men from 
Macassar. 

—Cruise of the Palmerston. — 

Mr. Searcy had another interesting cruise 
in the Palmerston to the Boper and Mac- 
arthur Rivers in 1885. Mr. £. O. Robin- 
son's trepenging station at the mouth 
of the Buffalo River, Sk>wen Straits, was 
visited. Mr. Robinson had made a very 
compact place, and erected all the oeces^ 
sary outbuildings, smokehouse, &c., for car- 
rvihg on the lucrative and dirty occupation. 
The party found that l^e ownfer was some- 
what vexed because several Malay proas 
had been there, made his niggere drunk, 
and tben enticed the best of tnem awa^. 
It wan on this trip, when inside North 
(roulbnrn Ijfland, that the Palmerston 
sighted 16 dredging canoes, and shortly af- 
ter opened out four proas to which they 
belonged. Mr. Searcy says the fleet of 
canoes under sail was one of the grandest 
sights he has ever seen. Bapa Feloe, who 



was mate on this occasion, was pleased to 
meet the Sub-Collector again. 

—Life on the Proas.— 
Many striking stories could be written 
round the adventurous and rough life on 
the proas, anid the many dangers which the 
men -from Macassar encountered both by 
sea and land. The following official account 
from Mr. E. O. Robinpon, who wrote from 
Buffalo Bay in January ,1887, will give an 
idea of the thrilling experiences which befell 
the Malays :—*'The weather fiwm December 
14 till December 24 was exceptionally rough, 
and two proas, the Erang Polea and Lasal- 
asaya, went acbore on the north side of 
Melville Island. The crews were attacked 
by the natives, and they had to dear in 
their canoes. They sucoieeded after many 
hardships in reaching here all pafe. The 
Lasalasaya was wicked on Deoember 21, 
and, owing to the hostility of the natives, 
c«iuld only get out two canoes, in which the 
whole of the crew, 27 in number, reached 
here on December 29 in a starving condi- 
tion. I gave the Miilalys rice— out of 
what I had been obliged to take in part 
payment of duties — ^to the value of £1, and 
they proceeded down the coast in quest of 
the other proas. The Erang Polea was 
wrecked on December 16, and the crew, 
nv-mbering 33, were also attacked by the 
natives, but Oeidng, the master, is a de- 
termined fellow, and with the aid of an 
old carbine kept them at bay while he 
fitted up his four lange canoes. He took 
a supply of rice, oocoanuts, &c., but was 
very unfortunate, as one canoe capsiEed in 
the (heavy sea. and they all got swept into 
the Gulf of Van Diemen, and did niot ar- 
rive here tiU January 4, in a very sorry 
condition. I also supplied this man with 
rice to take him down the coast. Nothing 
has been seen or heard of the proa unac- 
counted for, but one of the canoCH passed 
a dead Malay floating in the water, and as 
none of the proas reported having lost any 
one it is feared that the missing proa hais 
foundered at sea." In 1885 two proas, 
nasked respectively Bonding P^tola and 
Tjinna Motaya, were wrecked in the GuM 
of Qupentaria. Oeeing. the master of the 
fonner. a man about SO years of age, said 
he had been coming to the coa^t yeaiiy 
ever since he was a little boy. and had 
seen nothing like the weather before. Hie 
sea smashed the too of his proa in and 
killed two men. while the otiier proa lost 
one man. It took the six caiaoes. containing 
the captain and 45 members of the crews, 
three weeks tn reach Bowen Straits, where 
thev were fed and kindly treated by Mr. 
Robinson. 

—Malay Names.— 

The men from MacaFsar never called 
their camning plaices on the coast bv 
the English or chart name, but chri?ft- 
ened tfiem in their own lanjmage. Mr. 
Starcv kept a record of ih&^e titles, 
and he has kindlv supplied me with the 
names of some of the camping places to 
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the eastward of Port Darwin. Our own 
map name is giren first, the Malay subeti- 
tuic for it being printed in brackets: — 
Popham Bay (Lambamammo) , Blue Mud 
Bay (Limapieo), Trepanfl Bay West (Lun. 
b.vbunang tunang), Trepans Bay East 
(Limbabeenunc^). Beoord ranit, Port Bs- 
8in|(ton (limba O^raja), Port Bremer (lim- 
b& Mootara), Raffle Biay (Angaraseetora), 
Ciocker iBland, first camp (Batueja), Croc- 
ker Island, second, camp (Oojouncarorung- 
go), Crocker Island (calling place, revenue 
station (Oojountambanooooo),Copeland Is- 
land, Mount Norris Bay (Cara Peepeepee), 
Malay Bay (limba Rajaing), Goulbum is- 
kinds (^(ungaroda), King Riyer (Marago 
C'hukee), Junction Bay (limbaluchumbo). 
Entrance Idand, JAverpodi River (Lee 
MonieMonie).OBstlereaghBay (limba Tor. 
dee), Cadell Straits, fin»t camp (Morrun- 
eo), Oadell i:>traitflL second onmp (Oojoun- 
kmburon), Oadell Straits, diird camp (Sal- 
lalaboo), Buckingham Bay (Paringa.), Am- 
hem Bay (lamba Katona), Arnhem 
Bay, west nde (Beir), Mallison's Island 
(Lamba Ch(>epa), Melville Bay, Gulf of Qar- 
pentaria (I«imba FiEindria}, MelviUe Bav, 
Gulf of CarpentarUL outside (limba Jona), 
^itflville Island, Gulf of Ckirpentacia (Oool- 
doora). Sir Rodrick's Rocks, inside (Carra 
Carringa),Oaled0nBay (Mungoc^a), Groote 
Ifknd. north (I>ylomz»), Blue MuVi Bay 
(Cburapee). Roper (Wakea), Pelkfw Group 
(Dinna Seeda). 



—The Wealth of the Deep.— 

Mr. Searcy sayip:— "In duty and lioence 
fee we uFed to oollect on an average £S0 
from each pioa, or about £500 a year." 
Up to date several thousand xmunds must 
have gone into the revenue from this 
source. A decade ago an authority, from 
careful estimates, founded unon ixifoniila- 
tion obtained by Mr. £. 0. Robinson, 
placed the vaiue of trepans, torto&sesihell, 
ftc., taken from our coast duiingthe pre- 
cedmg century at £1,500,000. The esti- 
mate was based upon a calculation of an 
average of 25 proas every year takini; awiay 
about 10 tons each of trepang, valued at 
the low rate of £00 per ton. 



—The Taste of Trepang.— 

In en article in one of the recent Maga- 
zines lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis descants 
on the finest dinners he ever ate. With 
them he classes a native dinner in Hong- 
kong. Among the items on the menu was 
trepang, and the epicure writes: — ^"Tre- 
pang, which we know as beche-de-mer fol- 
lowed. It is the pesrslug from the Ijoo- 
choo Islands, and servea as 'an entree it 
tastes very much like turtle fat though 
richer. To counteract its richneas a ipreat 
China bowl full of boiled baxnboo shooto 
was handed round witb it." 



PRODUCTS OF THE DEEP. 



PEARIB AND FISH. 
No. IV. 



The previous articles dealt more parti- 
cularly with the Malasr nroas and the tre- 
pang industrv as carried on by the men 
from Macasar. I suggested to Mr. Searcy 
that he should tell me something about 
seme of the other products of the deeu 
which, if properly worked and protected, 
would be a source of great wealth to the 
Northern Territory. -So, foi^^etting all 
about his diary, Mr. Searcy carried his me- 
niorv back to the time when he was Bub- 
Collector of Customs at Port Darwin, and 
fell tc giving me hm experiences of pearling 
and deepsea fishing. 

—Pearls.- 

"In addition to the products mentioned 
in the last articles, the Malays procured 
and took away great numbers of pearls. 
It is impossible to et-timate the value of the 



ti'eosure, but some idea of it may be f(Hrnied 
from what I saw myself, and alN> from the 
information I gained along the coast. On 
one occasion I saw on board one of 
tile proas three pickle bottles full of peaxlH 
of many Hhai)es and sizes, but I don't think 
any among ttiem were of greai value. The 
master of the proa, I was informed, did 
not produce the good ones. He was too 
i^uspicioiis I suppose. I received reliable 
information that a proa the previous sea- 
son had' taken away 35 catties weii^t of 
pearls. The natives collected the pearls 
and saved them for the Malays, and receiv. 
c^ grog and tobaooo in exchange. On all 
the outl}'ing iieefs at low water pearlshell 
can always be procured. Pearkt are found 
in other deacripcions of sheUs. I had given 
to me a pair of beautifid shells, a sort of 
mussel, from which I w«« informed a 
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superb flesh-coloured pearl was obtained 
u-hicL was Rent to Macassar and realized 
hundreds of poundf . When in Cadell 
Strait« a young buck who had done the 
arand tour— that is, had been to Maca«8ar 
-assured us that he had pearls as law as 
the top of his thumb, which he said he 
would brin« to us. To Rive us confidence 
he aareed we could cut his throat if he aid 
not keep his word. He did not Rive us 
the chance, however, of takinR him at his 
word, and of course we did not get the 
pearls. 

— Tlie Great Place for Pearls.— 
"The inlormation I Rained while on the 
coaBt pointed to the neighbourhood of Dy- 
lompo (north end of Groote IslandJ bemg 
ttw great place for pearls. I landed on 
the island in several places, but could not 
diccover the particular camping place. 
Wherever the pearls came from there is 
no doubt that great quantities were taken 
nway. The bulk of then* were no doubt 
nibbish, but some of great value went the 
same way. It is impossible to estimate the 
value of the abell and the pearls secured. 
Two or three years ago in Port Darmn a 
pearl was Fold for £800. A man went from 
Thursday Island to buy it. 

— Torfcoiseshell.— 
"The Malays took away immense quan- 
tities of tortbiseshell, which was also col- 
lected by the natives. When I. went down 
the coast on one occasion I obtained a mag- 
nilicent shell, worth about £4. Tbe coast 
is infested >vith hawk-bill turtles, from 
which the article of commerce known as 
tcrtoiseshell is taken. There is also an un- 
limited snnply of the green-back turtle, 
from which the famous soup is made. 
I have eaten the hawk-biU turtle, but the 
gieen-back is considered the proper one 
foe edible purposes. I have seen the nig- 
gers kill the turtles, and after cutting out 
the meat scoop out t*ie rich BTfen fat, 
which lies between the meat and the rtiel 
and cat it hot and raw. The turtles com€l 
up above highwatcr mark and scratch out 
a nest in the sand where they lay their egg# 
and then cover them over. The «BC8 arj 
hatched bv natural heat. In the fiiwt 
nest I found I obtained 10 dozen fresh 
eggs. We used them in omelettes and nipa. 
and in fact did them up in all sorts of 
ways. If it was not for their natural 
epemies the sea would be teeming with 
turtles. After being hatched, and while 
on their way down to the s€«, the young 
turtle* are preved on by birds, and then 
those that reach the water are set upon bv 
fish. On one occasion I found a piece of 
tortoisediell in an alligator. A man-M-war 
once entered Port Darwin having on board 
a great number of turtles which were cap- 
tured in Cambridae Gulf. Th^v were dis- 
tributed round thp town. I have often 
seen turtles up to 70 and 80 Tb. weight. 
—Deep Sea "Fishing.— 
"The north coast teems with fish. Th<? 
majoritv of them are splendid eating. Th?y 



arc equal, if not superior, to anything 
oiiught in the south, ^fhey comprise grey. 
If d, and golden schnapper, jumping mullet, 
groper. rock cod, and barramundi begidea 
other varieties the names of wluch I am 
ignorant of. Some of the fish grow 
to an extraordinary size. A groper was 
caught at the McArthur which weighed 6 
cwt. I brought the skull of this fidi to 
Adelaide and gave it to Dr. StirUng. Ire- 
member a rock cod being caujs^t at Port 
Darwin which turned the scales at 3 cwt. 
It was sold retail to the Chinamen at 0d. a 
lt>. The Celestials value this fish above all 
otlers. It is not the same as the rock cod 
caught in these waters. T^e great place 
to fish at Port Darwin is in the deep pools 
in thte harbour. There is a channel across 
the mouth of the Blackmore River where 
there is a drop -from 5 to 23 fathoms of 
water. We used to catch all descriptions 
ot fish here right on the bottom. You can 
only fish he •** at slack water, dead neaps. 
At spring tide t&ere is a fearful rip. I 
have seen the rip take a round turn out 
of Ae launches. I remember on one oc- 
casion four of us caught 140 red schnapper, 
also other kin'da— about a quarter of a ton 
of fish— in two hours. 

—Prawns.— 
"Prawns are numerous in Port Dar- 
win. In the season Chinese sampans bring 
in tons of prawns. The Celestials dry them 
and send them to Cliina. On two occasions 
I wrote to the Government with reference 
to this industry. When the prawns were 
spawning the Chinese, with a very fine 
net, would catch hundredweights of the 
young ones, not larger than mosquitoes. In 
tins way mQlions were destroyed. I saw 
a telegram from Western Australia recent- 
\v stating that reports from tHe north- 
west coa«t, where trawling is being con- 
duoted for the Government, show ihat 
there appears to be a great possibility of 
establishing the prawn fishing industi^ 
there. The p^a'^^'ns discovered are very 
large, measuring 10 inches, while the fighing 
area is practically unlimited. 

—Other Pishing.— 
"The Chinese also take immense quan- 
tities of small fish, which in my time used 
to be served up as whitebait. It is most 
important that the fisheries in these seas 
8*»ould be protected, and some revenue de- 
rived from them. The Chinese used/o 
fitake nets for hundreds of yards alongside 
the mangroves at high water. Then at low 
water the\' would go out and pick up the 
fish. The Mongolians also use seines for 
catching fish. T remember the alligatoni 
used to play sad havoc with the nets. It 
very often happened that a swordfish 
woiild be taken. I had a Kword from o»^e 
of them which was 6 ft. long. It is said 
that tbe fish is four time** the length of 
the sword, hut I can hardlv imagine that. 
Oi*ayfish are caught on the pearling grounds, 
but the pearlers a»^e ver\' chary about tak- 
i)H; them off the bottom, because if they 
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do the diarkfl will invariably swoop down 
on them. Sharka ate extremely lond of 
crayfish. Great fishing is done from the 
proaa with a towHne. Hieae lines are 
made by the Malays themselves, and tan- 
ned in the stuff in which they boil tre- 
pang. The lines are about dO im, lone, 
with about 18 ft. of braas wire at the end. 
Tne hook is of braes^ and the bait, which 
is a feather, is tied on to a piece of bamboo 
that works up aold down the wire. It is 
a mo6t ingenious contrivance. In this way 
they catch fish larger than barracouta, 
—Grabs and Oysters. — 
"There are numerous crabe on the north 
coast which are beautiful eating. The 
shells are as large as pudding plates. A 
great way to catch them is to put a piece of 
c&nTRs on the end of a stfck and shove it 
into the holes in the roots of the man- 
groves. The crabs hang on tenaciously to 
the canvas, and are diugsped out and cap- 
tured. The Chinese bad a great way of 
cooking them. They would take the flesh 
out, and after ooo«ing it chop up with 
herbs and condiments, then put it back 
inlo the dbeU, bake it, and serve it on the 
table in the shell. Another great delicacy 
arc- the oysters. The rock oysters at Port 
Essington are simply dreams. They are 
aboui the size of the yoke of a lary^e €gg. 
When we wanted them for stewing or for 
soup we used to send the niggers for them. 
Ihey would break the shelTopen on the 
rocks, pick the fish oat, and fill their bas- 
kets with them, but when we wanted to 
eat them freshf the n3tt;ers brought them 
in their shells as we preferred to open them 
ourselves. I have sat up to my waist in 
water beside a heap of oysters and eaten 
the succulent bivalves till I was satisfied. 
The toughest feed of oysters I ever had was 
on Middle Head, Port Bssington. We 
were buffalo shooting^ and had a splendid 
meal of roasted bivalves. The water was 
so bad owing to the buffaloes having rolled 
in ifc that we couldn't drink it, but we car- 
ried a 'babQT,' and satisfied our thirst with 
square gin, and I am here to tell the tale. 
Another sort of oyster ^ows upon the 
stems of the mangproves. Very often they 
follow the shape of the branch, and you 
get them up to three and four inches long. 



They are coarse eating raw, but ax« capital 
when cooked. 

—Fresh Water Rsh.— 
"Not longafter the railway reservoir waa 
formed in Port Darwin fish were caught 
in it, but they could only be taken with 
the fly. Theor ran up to nearly a foot 
in length. I don't know what they were, 
and it is a mystery how th^ ffot into the 
reservoir. 

—A Big Pish.— 
"I went oat in one of the pearling boats 
on one ocoaaion. We were m 13 fm. of 
water. After the diver had s^it up some 
shell I baited my hook with the pearl 
ouster, and started fishins on the opposite 
side of the boat. Soon I fdt a great tug 
at my line, and called out to those on board 
that I had a big fish on. After a great deal 
of excitement I discovered it waa the diver 
playing ynih the line. But I had my re- 
venge, as I caudbt some beautilal fish later 
on. and while diving opcmtioiis were pro- 
ceeding. 

—Spearing Pish^— 
"When at Oojoontambaxkoona, in Bowen 
Straits, on one trip, I saw a nigger with a 
spear prodding a urge mass of coral rock. 
This was at low water, and the native 
speared a rock cod every time. The fish 
haid been left here by the tide. Hie blacks 
aie experts at spearing fish. It is a perfect 
picture to see a ni^p^r spearing fish in the 
water. The aborigines at Port Tjfaringfim 
have a very clever way of catching fish in 
rockholes under water. It is done with a 
plant which they secure in the jungle. The 
plant is well bruised, fsstened to a stidk, 
liud thrust into the hcde. It must be a 
strong narootic, for if there are n.y fish 
there they are turned up, but afterwards 
recover. 

—Dried Pish.— 
"Beaides prawns the Chinese aend great 
quantities of dried fish anvay to Ohina^ and 
also to Melbourne. On one of our trips fish 
which had been locally dried was taken for 
the crew. It had been hanjging up in the 
store for months. We tried it at one meal 
and found it so excellent that we ate it 
regularly afterwards." 



THE SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE. 



"BUFFALO AND WILD CATTLE. 

No. V. 



When the House is sitting Mr. Alfred 
Searcy is too busy to continue his delight- 
ful }rams about the Northern Territory, 
bat in the dinner honn and on the off days 
I have been aUe to get the Acting Clerk 



of the House of Assemblv to draw upon 
his store of knowledge of '^The Ijind of the 
Dawning." In the last chats Mr. Searcy 
told of some of his experiences by land. 
He said:— "Some yean ago The Pall Mall 
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Budget^ when eoonmentiim on the aooount 
of one of my cruiges on the coiust, in the 
conne of which I had described some of 4he 
sport we had experienced, referred to the 
Northern Territory as the sportsman's para- 
dise, and I do not think a happier name 
conid have been selected. To enjoy the 
riiooting in any way the season has to be 
studied, for it would be of little use ooing 
to the Territory in the wet period of the 
year. 

—Buffalo Shooting.— 
"I dare say there are comparatively few 
people who are aware that we have such 
Dig game ss buffalo on the north coast. Of 
course, they are not indigenous to the coun< 
try, but are the offsprins of those left by 
the soldiers when the olcT settlements were 
abandoned. Only a few beasts were left, 
bat it is simply marvellous bow they have 
increased. Snooting buffalo for their hides 
"was onlv carried on in a very small way 
during; tlie first few years I was in Port 
Darwin, but it suddenly became a regular 
industry. The records at the custom house 
afford proof of that, for during a little over 
10 years nearly 50,000 hides were exported. 
The buffalo on Melville Island are descend- 
ed from those left by the soldiers when 
Fort Duodas was abandoned. Although it 
was known that buffalo existed there, many 
thought that they were not numerous, as 
it was considered that the nigc»rs would 
lun down the calves and kill them, thus 
keeping the increase in check. Experience 
showed, however, that such was not the 
case. Some years ago the island was taken 
up, the buffalo shooters got to work, and 
several thousand were killed before it was 
determined to give the place a rest. It 
was found that the niggers bad no idea 
thai young buffalo was good tucker. This 
accounted for the great increase. The abo- 
rigines were meat-eaters right enough, for 
they killed and utilized kangaroo and birds. 
The buffalo on the mainland spread won- 
derfully. As the herds multiplied the old 
bulls were driven out and wandered great 
distances. I saw their tracks on the Roper* 
I heard of them on the McArthur; and 
some of the backblockers informed me they 
had been seen in Queensland. Just before 
I left Darwin the keeper at Point Charles 
lighthouse shot an old bull which turned 
up there one nidht, fancying, I suppose, he 
had at la^t reacned a haven of rest. 

—Taming Buffalo.— 

''Some slkbt effort, I believe, was made 
to tame and utilize the animals, but no good 
ever came of it. When I first went to 
Port Kssangton thev had about a dozen 
fairly tame ones. Which were herded during 
the day by an old lubra, and yarded at 
night. You may be sure a strong yard w«s 
needed for if buffalo make up their minds 
to dhift, something has to go. I believe 
these beasts eventually wandered away. 
Seme years before a strong yard was ereot- 
e<i, and a lot of buffalo were run in. It ap- 



peared that no provision was made to give 
them a drink, so it was determined to 
drive them to water. The yard ims opened^ 
and that was the last ever seen of these 
animals. The drivins experiment was a 
miserable failure— confidence misplaced. A 
yam us^ to be told— I cannot vouch for 
the trutii of the statement, but I wiU 
give it to you as I have heard it. A man 
managed to get a team of buffalo to South- 
pcrt» imd' in due time they were hitched 
to a dray. A start was made, and that 
was the last ever seen of the man. buffalo, 
or dray. 

^Hunting Buffalo.— 

** I had many (urns at ihe buffalo with 
fair resolts. It was hard work, for we had 
to walk great distances, and to carry our 
rifles, ammunition, and revolvers. 1 shall 
not lorget my first experience at buffalo 
hunting. We started across the harbour 
at daybreak. It was low water, and the 
trepang was visible when pasain^; over tue 
re^s. The Ma8ays were walking about 
picking it up with short spears. During u 
walk of about 12 miles we only started 
two buffalo, but could not remain up with 
them to keep the dogs going, on account of 
the grass, which was away above our heads 
l^ere had been the usual heavy tropical 
dew, so the consequence was we were soon 
wet through wtien trying to oress our way 
after the game. We did not even see the 
buffalo, so, of course, did not get a shot. 
There were fresh paas and tracks every- 
where, but we could not sis^t a 
beast. After a camp Robinson— 'Buffalo 
Bill ' with whom I went^-storted 
by mmself, and had better luck, managing 
to knock over a oow, but not until he had 
put sdx bullets into her. Even then it is 
doubtful if he would have got ber if he 
had not wounded her calf. IfRobinaon had 
had a fair sight, the beast would not have 
bad a chance, for he was a splendid shot. 
It would have done your heart good to jee 
Robdnson fuH belt after a buffalo, for he 
never then worried about wearing; boots, 
sticks and stones never troublhig him. His 
full dress was usually a revolver. To re- 
turn to our buffalo. When foUowiog Ko- 
binson up I came across the calf, and finish- 
ed it with my revolver. I carted the liead 
aboard, but it was too rich when cocked 
for roe, so I passed. When I reached Ro- 
binson he and the M^ilays had commenced 
operations cm the cow. Just then a fierce 
south-east rainsquall came ujk and made 
as feel bitterly cold. A good nre was soon 
started, and slices of liver on the ooals 
combined to make things a bit more com- 
fortable. In similar circumsitances when 
near the ocean I have found the sea water 
far wai-mer than tarn, and have kept in it 
np to my neck until the squall was over. 
We reached the cutter at 7 o'clock wiA all 
the meat. We were just about {dayed out, 
having done a good 20-nale tramp. When- 
ever we procured a beast, all the meat was 
taken on board and jerked by tlie crew. I 
used to carry the tongue, brains, and un- 
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dercnt. Bnifolo bnins are not bad by any 
meana. 

— MuiBicaloiiB BKapea.^ 

"Only on one ocoaaion did we have a 
buffalo turn on ua, bat before he came too 
dose a bullet reminded him of an pngage- 
ment elaewhere. The hunters and the nig- 
gcTR with them have at times experienoed 
some nasty falls with the buffaloes, and in 
several instancea they have been gored. Some 
miraailou» escapes have ooourred. When 
the hunters have been downi and tiie beasts 
have been trying to get at them with their 
horns, they nave crept out, and catdiing 
hold of the horns, have vaulted over the 
backs of tbe animals and escaped. The pos- 
aibUity of this can be realized, when one 
understands the size of some of the horns. 
I have a pair just 6 ft. across, and I have 
seen a pair measure 9 ft. I was never locky 
enough to have a tarn at hunting on horse- 
back, which became the fashmn wh^ 
shooting developed into an indnstiy. 



—A Wonderful Borse.— 

"One of the shooters, Paddy Cahill, had 
a splendidly trained horse which he used in 
his hunting: in fact, the equine pretty well 
did the work. As soon as a mob of buffalo 
were sdghted the horse, as a matter of 
course, galtoped alongside while his master 
attended to bis particular part of the game. 
Forty-five in one day is, I think, sumcient 
proof that rider ana horse understood the 
bu.<qne98 thoroughly. When the shooting 
for the day was finished the horse of its 
own accord would proceed to eadi carcase 
and stand there until the skinning opera- 
tions were finished. The master of the 
craft trading between the buffalo shooters 
and Darwin went with the hunters one day 
to have a look at the fun. So surprised was 
he at the performance of the horse, he said, 
'Say, Paddy, why don't you give the horae 
a knife and let him skin the beasts.' Ano- 
ther accomplishment of the horse was the 
manner in which he would at a word from 
his master chase objectionable niggers out 
of the camp. You may be sure that the 
niggers respected that animal. 

—Novel Horse Peed.— 

"What do you think of feeding horses on 
geese eggs? Such was the case, however, 
when a party were stuck up on the Ade- 
laide during the wet season. The niggers 
used to brioK in canoe loads of the eggs, 
which were broken into buckets and sup- 
idied to the horses. 



--Wild Cattle.- 

"On Vashan Head, on the west aide of 
the entranoe to Port Esslngton, are a ccm- 
•iderable number of ibgtiah cattle, the oii- 



gnnal stock being a feir left by tbe old set- 
tlers. It is stnnge that they never wan- 
dered away from that particular spot. It 
might be thoni^t that being to inl»ed 
they would have deteriocatea to a great 
extent. To me it did not seem so. for I 
found them well-grown, upirfanding beasts, 
fierce and active. We had an experience 
with a bull which was rather entertaining, 
especdally when it was all over. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from my diazy:— • 



Mads a stwt aftw bmikfut; Mowing lurd from 
nuth-weit, heavy squallig big sea between Bpesr 
and Record Points. Bett down toK]i>cker Bay, and, 
wind increasbig, andiored. After dinner wentasbon 
with rifles (three), but unfortunately only took 
a few oartrldges. Brefything la the diape cf 
weight is a eonsldentioa when yoo have to carry 
leyoJver , kc, and have the chance of a good run. 
Lcnded on a nice sandy beach, engirt with beauti* 
ful foliage right to the edge of the water. Walk- 
ed through some pretty countiy, tn wfaidi we «w 
large nmnban of squatter pigeons^ but as we bad 
no fowling piece, sighting them had to content 
us. Some of the iongle soenecy is veiy beantlftil, 
the banyans and c g eepe t s arowlnff in fspedal lux- 
uriance, the bright and delicate leaves of the 
latter aifoiding a plearing ooatraat to the daik 
evergreen of the foliage with which th^ inter- 
mingle. And there la another pet plant, known 
as the ' waltawhile ' or ' buah lawyer.' both very 
appropriate names, for the pedestrian who gets 
embraced by the plant will find it pay to wait 
awhile, and no lawyer's grip oo a rich client is 
more tenacious than the grupof thoee exasperating 
thorns, which seldom leave thdr victims without 
some signs of the encounter, sudi as torn clothes 
or scratches. After a walk of about six miles, we 
heard cattle lowing, and, following up, soon spot- 
ted a beast Robinson crawled up ahead of us, fired, 
and the beast felL I then rose, fired, and struck. 
The beast then made off. and we lost it in the 
Jungle after a fair run. Saw some nice cattle, struck 
another, but could not run it down, being pumped. 
Robinson then saw two fine buUs about 200 yerds 
off; he fired, and btoke the kg of one. Be raa 
up to the aidmal, and fired his last oartrldge, bat 
misMd, being winded, and all of a tremble. We 
then tried to settle him with xevoivsn, but it wu 
no gooll, as he went for us all !a ton, running 
like a greyhound. Hie boll gave me a nm after 
I fired a shot at him, and be would not have bad 
ftt* to go, asl was tfaosDoahly tired. Thsbesst was 
dose up, when I got a turn round a tree. Finder 
then osms in lor hte diaze of the fun. Be got 
a ria>t at the buU, and the latter thea went for 
him. Don't think Piader ever tmvelled flut« la 
his Ufa, and the ball was only about S ft away 
from the biped wImd the latt* tuned lound a 
tree. We oould not help i«"gM<Hr to see tiiem 
both go, but were awfully thankful when we saw 
the buU give Piader best It was nearly dark; and 
being several n^es from the boat, we had to leave 
the bull, and start for honasi The poor boast was 
awfuDy game. Got back to the Hying Okud 
pretty well done up after our good 12 miles' 
walk, not to mention the litUs spurts with bulls." 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE. 



WILD PONIES AND BIRD LIFE. 



No. VI. 



The last article concluded with an ac- 
count of an exciting hunt after wild cattle. 
It should be stated that the party returned 
on the following day to the Dull whose leg 
had been broken and mercifully put an end 
to him. All the meat was taken on board 
the boat and jerked. Mr. Alfred Searcy's 
experiences in the Northern Territory are 
wonderful and varied. He next told mc 
about wild ponies. He said:—" There were 
a considerable number of wild ponies in the 
neiichbourhood of Port E^Bsington. the 
descendants of those left by the settlers 
when tiiat place was abandoned. Turning 
to my diary I find the following :— 
Such after breakfast we started for Middle 
Head. On the passage we saw aeveral flne 
turtle. That was our thaoB of them. On ani- 
xol. the tide being out, we bad a long way to 
Mu)k- -during which we saw quantities of tre- 
l.;i))R— the men hauling the boat. We finally 
landed at a smnll sandy beach, a very pretty 
spot. From the beach the ground rises with a 
gentle slope, and is covered with short green 
^ss and beautiful trees. It has the appear- 
ance of a fine park, und one almost expected 
to see an ugly board stuck up warning ofT 
trespcssers, or notifying that spring guns and 
trt-pu were lying promiscuously around. As 
If in keeping with the scene, through the 
vistas in the foliage, we saw 20 or SO wild 
ponies, quietly grazing, unsuspicioue of dan- 
g<>r, and looking as if only kept to add an- 
other thing of beauty to the tylmn scene 
which surrounded them. Creeplne cautiously, 
we managed to get pretty close to the ponie« 
and sat down to watch them. They seemed 
to be of fine stamp and in excellent condi- 
tion. Suddenly they saw us. and immediate- 
ly the peaceful scene was changed. Snorting 
and terrified they rounded up. gazed at ns for 
a few w'conds. and then, w^'th a wild stans- 
rede, galloped from our sight. 

'• I do not think that any recognised effont 
wds ever made to run the ponies in. I only 
remember one instance when a youns; mare 
was run down and brought to Port Darwin. 
I think the buffalo hunter, Paddv Cahill 
was the man who did it. Several were 
secured by beir^jr shot throu<?h the neck. 
Tlie wounds quickly healed. 

—Wild Fowl and Cockatoo^.— 
"The bird life on the swamps and rivers 
at times during? the year is simply unlimit- 
ed. I have seen acres of ducks of several 
descriptions and geese. Once we steamed 
60 miles up the Adelaide, and I do not 
think that from the time we entered the 
mouth until we anchored the ducks ceasea 
flying out of the growth on the banks. Wu 
had some Rport, you may be sure. Talking 
of birds fi^nnjf out from the banks n'mind9 
me that when we were up theVictoriH River, 



and were working our way round the Mos- 
quito Flats, under the Dome at Curiosity 
Peak, we disturbed thousands and thpu- 
sandi< of white cockatoos. They kept just 
ahead, screamins as if they were possessed 
of ten thousand devils. The noise was 
enough to drive us silly. The birds seemed to 
bave been enjoying the position we were 
in, and the screeching may have been their 
idea of laughter. We had a hard, heart- 
bi-eaking time in negotiating the flats. 
We could only work with the tides, and 
made but Ave miles in tnree days. Geese 
were often shot by the residents in Dar- 
win and Southport while flying over to tht. 
lagoon<> at naght. They were attracted by 
the sheen of the white roofs. They evi- 
dently took these for water, and would 
swoop dovm fairly close. Often an un- 
welcome surprise waa in store for them. 
The lagoons and belts of jungle about 10 
miles from Darwin were in tne season a 
great place for ducks and geese. Manv h. 
happy day I put in there with others Kill- 
ing something. In the early part of the 
season the geese were splendia eating, but 
towards the end they fell off a lot— on ac- 
count of the driving, I expect. We g^e- 
rally had niggers with us, and it was im- 
mense fun to see them attracting the geese 
by talking 'all same old man.' 

—Other Sport.— 
'•There were usually other sorts of bird* 
abcut to attract the sportsman, particularly 
th"; pigmy goose and squatter pigeon. The 
latter is a resular ftartler. Often you 
would be strolling along, when from your 
very I'eet there would proceed a flash and 
whirr, and a fine pigeon would settle on 
the top of a high tree. This w«is most 
satisfactory shooting, and the bird was 
something worth having when baggea. 
The same might be said of the pigmy goose. 
It is about the size of a domestic duck, 
of gloriouB plumage, and beautiful eating 
— ^just enough for two. The best pigmy 

Eoose shooting was obtained on the Ade- 
lide. The late Capt. CEirrington and the 
late Mr. R. W. Bernard and myself 
secured 43 in one afternoon. 
The Daly River is a splendid 
])Iace for sport of many sort«. Hesiaes alli- 
gators, of which more anon, there were 
brown, black, whistling, and Burdeknn 
duckf<. geese, native companions, jabbaroos, 
and ibis. The best shooting we nad there 
wa« 56 ducks in a couple of hours. I have a 
vivid recollection of that day, for I was 
ncting as 'slushy.' We had sccnred a kan- 
KHHQo earlier in the day, Uie bulk of which 
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I had boiled down for atooik. Just ima^ne 
the gibleta of 56 ducks stewed in kaofijuxK) 
stock, in which a spoon wo<iild almost stand 
upright, and the usual fixingB added. It 
was a dream, and the fame of it lasts to 
this day I Besidesthe BK}uatter there are seve» 
ral other varieties of pigeons. The laige bird 
known as the Torres Straits pigeon is at 
times secured, and generally adjacent to the 
banyan tree when in fruit. There are 
also' several varieties of doves, of varying 
sizes. The bamboo juogles are the great 
places for doves, and many a good bag I 
nave made; but it is not all enjoyment 
when you have to work your way through 
the bamboos. 

— Native Oompanions, Bower Birds, and 
Parrots. — 

"I have a great admiration for the native 
companions. When on tbc MoArtfaur I saw 
the largest flock of these birds I ever mt- 
nessed. There must have been hundreds of 
them. I walked after the flock for some 
miles, but they just kept out of range, danc- 
ing mdnuets and quadnlles and bowing in a 
most artistic and graceful manner. I often 
think how Gould, the great ormthologist, 
would have enjoyed tluLt sight. I must 
mention the jabbaroos, turkeys, ibis, black 
and wbdte cockaitoos. spoonbills, parrots, 
quail, and jungle fowl, besides many beauti- 
tul sn^ll birds, great numbers of which are 
tr'apped and exported every year. The 
bower bird is also to be found. When out 
after buffalo one day I was fortunate 



enough to get quietly close to a nest, and 
I saw the birds at play. A smftli island 
known as Sheli Island on the 



ether side of Darwin Harbour some 
yean^ ago, at certain seasons, was 
a favourite camtping place for a large va- 
riety of parrots. We used to post our- 
sedves lust before sundown under the trees 
near the mangroves, and WBdt the coming 
of the birds. If they happened along pro- 
ceedinsB commenced and continued until 



it warn too dark to see them. Lanterns 
were then produced, and a search made 
for the bircb amoos the mangrove roots. 
The largest taJse I heard of was 250. 
Suddenly the birds ceased to turn up at 
the island. We put the cause down to the 
fact that several of the crew of a pearling 
schooner who had died of beri beri were 
buried there. 

—A Friendly Hint.— 
"If ever by chanoe you gp shooting in 
a swunp or lagoon in which there are 
plenty of reeds or rushes, and have a com- 
panion, let him so first. Tou will be 
suTDiised how easiQy yxyu will get througb 
in oomparison with your friend. I learnt 
the les^n while shooting on a laige la- 
goon. A companion and myself, to save 
a fairly lon^ walk, started to cross the 
lagoon. We nad 10 geese besides tfae guns 
to oury. There was not a breath of air, 
and it was one of the most trying times 
of the day. We managed to make the 
centre in a state of collapse: in fact, as 
far as I was concerned, I did not care if 
I never got out. After a little re^, how- 
ever, we had another try, and reached the 
bank in due course. Another rest and 
an interview with the 'baby' put a diffe- 
rent aspect on thincs, and uie killing con- 
tinued. We brought out our geese, and 
I wlalked in my companion's track. I 
have made use of that nint since. I never 
erossed that lagoon again, however. What 
enthusiasts wiH do for the sake of sport! 
I once had a pretty bad time in getting 
through a cane brake, or, rather, bamboo 
grass, wh^ towered over mv head. The 
heat was awful, and I felt that I should 
explode. The rehef w4ien the open was 
reached was truly wonderful. I was fair- 
ly toiKh. however, and did many idiotic 
things in the name of sport. I have done 
a sugar cane field with my gun, and am 
nerfectlv Atssfied with that bit of work. 
I do not hanker for anv other sort of em- 
ployment in sugar cane. ' 



THE SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE. 



INCIDENTS OP THE TROPICS. 

No. vn. 



One evening in the dinner hour at Par- 
liament House Mr. Searcy continued to tel- 
me his experiences in the Northern Terri 
1017. It will be remembered that the last 
article dealt with sport of many descrip 
tions. 



—A Mangrove Swamp.— 

'The most depressing and weird place I 
have shot in," said Mr. Searcy, "is a man- 
grove swamp, such man^^ves and euch 
sw^amps as are only met with in the tropics. 
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I am almost afraid to mention the size and 
the density of the growth for fear I migi^t 
not be believed. Just fislen to the deacriu- 
tion of a mangrove swamp by a dear old 
chum of mine, Aneas E. Guam, who tod 
great experiences on the north coast, ana 
who had a pathetic end on an inland sU- 
tion. For the safety of the station he was 
on, poor old Gunn had to go out aiDd toll 
Boiiethini. This is Vhat he wrote.' 60 
saying. Mr. Searcy referred to the follow- 
ing graphic description of a mangrove 
feiwamp: — 

We had not gone very far when we liUrtlcd «. 
phci.B&nt from its noontide nap in one Of tbe 
l&A^iQd clumps of trees. A vigorou* ■cria of 
"Pou-Loo-hooB" ranif out on the stjiU mid(lay 
air. The blacks, who are almost preteniaturaUy 
keen in detecting ai\y abnorraaUty in the natural 
effect surrounding them, were, douTatleas, inatant- 
ly on the alert, f6r, althduirtx we ^»iW long in 
the hiding the ti«e« aBsnred na, we had ha^ 
conuieneed to move from cover when we saw 
■e>-ural dusky figures running acrosi the salt 
marsh into the raangrovea. We started in pur- 
suit HI a run, but when we reached the camp 
we ftund it, as we expected, deserttjd. The Are 
wag still burning, and the haste in which the 
bUckldlows had left their camp was endencod 
bv the fact that they had forgotten to Ukewlth 
theui what must have been the largest part of 
their weapons. Boomerangs, spears, throwing 
sticks, nulahs, shields, and remnants of a half- 
consumed meal of roasted baobab nuts, were lying 
about the phice. We did not then wait to make 
a collection of aboriginal curiosities, but, picking 
up the tracks of the retreating savages, followed 
them into the mangroves. The successful pursuit 
of bhickfellowB in such a tangle of roots and 
brurehes was almost as hopeless of achievement 
as the proverbial search for a needle in a «tack 
of baj; tut the chagrin we felt over the defeat 
of our prcviom purpose fired our spirits 
with relentless zeal, and, each select- 
ing a track, we followed the Jiverg- 
inp footmarks through the dense, dark, eerie, 
smelling inferno, with the instinct of sleuth 
hounds. Nothing will ever obliterate from my 
memory the impressions that hunt made on my 
mind. The place seemed to be the very heart of 
the huge solitude In which we were situated. 
Overhead there was a dark, closely knitted 
canopy of leaves. Only here and there a patch 
of ineffably blue sky, that appeared to be im- 
measurablv distant, gleamed through rifts in the 
firmament of fuliaflre. Through the aperturefl the 
sun shot vertical shafts of golden light that ooun- 
terfeited gilded pillars, except where their massei 
wore broken by contact with the trunks and limbs 
of the trees. But the lights that stole through 
only made the irloom more Khoetly and unreal by 
the contrast. It was like ft weird, uncanny under- 
world, a vast, shapeless vault, whose roof was 
pupported bv jrnarled and knotted trunks, carved 
with fantastic devices by the proceaes of Nature. 
81ender flying buttresses vaulted away from ttie 
tnmks in long serlon of elliptical arches. The 
whole scheme of derijoi of the jumjle might have 
been that of an unimarfnable mediaeval cathedral, 
conceived in a niirhtmare and executed in a deli- 
rium. Tt seemed to be peopled by unseen, silent. 
tl'inkinjT. fet*Un«r beinjrs. capable of action, and 
the tiwisted and contorted boujrhs and branches, 
stretohing out hideous, mud-stained amrw, that 
appeared ever intent on catching and holding one 
5n their loathsome embraces, intenaifled the impnm- 
eion. The atmoepherp was stiflinr- and permeated 
with n hot. minsmatir vapour. The silenoe was 
intense, and broken only by faint sounds of »ra^ 
thing moving forward, the gasping of PheTlfl* 



(bat lay in tli? mud or clunK to the roots and 
trunks of the niamnoves. 80 i*Ul was it on* 
could almoht hear the moisture exuding from the 
oose, or the sap rourslng In the veins of the trees. 
But there was a track In the mud, a porposs in 
my heart, which did not become less Inristent as 
every now and then on ahead I eouldlwer a aracK, 
the sound of a branch pushed aside, and its 
■wtehing swing back into place. Nothing was 
visible. There was 00 distance, no viata, no per- 
spective, only knoUed and twisted trunks, a tangle 
of boughs and branches and toots, of roots and 
branches and boughs above, a roof of leaden 1^«b 
imderfoot, a slushy noisome oose of decaying 
leaves, roote, shells, and mud. 
"J oirten read that over and over again. 
It takes me right back to the tropics, and 
in fancy 1 live the old life once more. 

— Bromli Kites.— 
"During the dry season it is marvellous 
ti) see the number of bromli kites every- 
where. They are great scavengers, and 
have the cheek of a book agent. They 
will swoop down and take the food oflf the 
plate in tront of you. It is well worth 
watching the way they flash down and 
catch a piece of food thrown into the air. 
Where they come from is a mystery. 
When we were stuck up at Curiosity Peak, 
mentioned in a previous article, we set fire 
to the country on the river bank. There 
was? nr> evidence of a single bird before, but 
at the first sign of smoke hundreds and 
hundreds of bromli kites made their ap- 
pearance, and watched for vermin. I sup- 
pose they must have been away aloft, but 
not visible to the eye. 

—Flying Foxes.— 
"When passing through a belt of man- 
jn-oves further up the river we started 
thousands and thouflanda of flying foxes 
(evidentlv the flying wombat of De Rouge- 
ment). Soon a great eagle appeared 00 
the scene, and having spotted a fine plump 
fox started to cut it out. Away the vic- 
tim went, dodpn« among its fellows. 
Every now and then we could hear a plain- 
tive cry— as the eagle followed it up. Tha 
others did not seem to take the least no- 
tice. When the creature was fairly out 
of the crowd the eagle pounced 
on it and sailed away. I 

have never tackled flying fox myself, 
but bv the niggers it is considered a 
great delicacy, and only old men are allow- 
ed to eat it. To convey some idea of the 
numibera which congregate together, when 
n«ir Elcho Island on one occasion we saw 
what we thought to be clouds of smoke. 
The dense mass turned out to be flying 
faxes. I can tell you when you jjet near 
one of their camping grounds ^pu know it. 
Thev are nerfect fiends for fruit. I know 
at tfanes the language at Danvin was three- 
cornered when it was found that the pa- 
pyas (pawpaw apple) had been scooped 
out by the foxes. 

—Edible Gulls.— 
"Before leaving the birds I will give you 
a little experience we hfud at the LaveriXKA 
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Biver in the Fleet wing. We had anchored 
off Haul Round Island bite in the ereninK 
and we thought we would have a ttj for 
turtle. Ab soon as we landed, I saw one 
of the black boys flop down fuU leiuth on 
the orass, and up he jumped with a Sixd in 
his hand, Seeiofi: flutCerinic wings io the 
f^rass we all started falling on top of them. 
We soon bad a bag of 60 head. n.e birds 
proved to be a small black gull. We did 
not get any turtle. The noise we made was 
enoufl^ to frighten the eggs out of the nest, 
let edone the live turtle. \rhe Malay cook 
said the birds were good tucker, so I had 
them cooked and excellent they proved. 
This A[alay boy I must tell you was the 
coxswain of the customs gig, and besides 
acting as cook was also interpreter. Before 
leaving Darwin be informed me with a 
long face that the Maccasear man wae very 
ba<t and he wanted a little leun to put on 
his belt. I made him happy with a great 
Colt I had. I don't think ne had it off dur- 
ing the whole trip. It made him an impor- 
tant personage among the Malays. 

—Kangaroo Shooting. — 
"Some of the most enjoyable sport we had 
adjacent to Darwin was liie kangaroo shoot- 
ing in the jungles. We generally had a 
crowd of niggers Jbo beat inside, and we, re- 
maining on the outside, had our shooting 
as the marsupials broke cover. How I used 
to enjoy the jungle! I never tired of it. 
The most delightful time to my idea was in 
the cool of the earlv morning, when every- 
thing was wet with dew tSd aQ WM so 
quiet and still. On one of bur eoppeditiona 
we seenred 20 kangarooa— that is, evening 



and morning shooting. These were all oart- 
ed into the township, and, to the great dis- 
gust of the butcher (for they are excellent 
eating), distributed round. We never wast- 
ed kangaroo, and it was not an uncommon 
thing to see it figure on tJie bill of fare at 
the hoteU. Hunting kangaroo on horse- 
back WHS followed in Darwin owing to the 
example set by Mr. J. J. Symes, the leading 
looal solicitor, who at different times im- 
ported many dogs for this pastime. It 
was exciting sport, although difiienlt, for 
the countrv generally waa too thickly tim- 
bered to be comfortable. I had sevens! 
turns with Mr. Symee, the last of which 
I shall remember, for I got a magnificent 
spill. We were sailing along beautifully 
when my hoipe's forelegs disappeared in 
the ground and I turned several somer- 
saults, but landed unhurt. The accident 
was caused by a cavity left by the roots 
of a large tree having been Immt out. 

—Port E^ndngton.— 

"I diall never foiget Port Bssingtom. I 
had to camp there several times in con- 
nection with m^ work on the coast, so 
had plentv of time to learn to appreciate 
the locality. It is a charming plaoe to 
camp, with good all-round shootuig, and 
fishmg into the bargain. Osibbage palms 
were numerous in the distnict, ao we had 
a good vegetable at hand— the heart of the 
h^id of the >tree. In removing this the 
palm is killed. This growth is not bad 
eating raw, as I found when out hunting 
once. We fed on the palm and wild 
honey." 
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"Three things which I always killed with 
the greatest satisfaction/' said Mr. Seare> 
in continuing the delightfully interesting 
account of his experiences in the Northern 
Territory, "were snakes, sharks, and 
allifgaton. and if one gave me 
greater pleasure than the others, it was do- 
ing for the 'gator. Of aUlgators there is an 
unlimited supply in the rivers and man- 
grove creeks on the coast. At one time 
we used to see a fair number in Daiwtn 
Harbour. I dare say they may stiU be 
plentlfiil up some of the qniet creeks. The 
largest specimen in the Adelaide Museum 
is one T shot near the baths at Port Dar- 
win. It came fooling mund while some 



men were bathing. I had two shots, the 
second one getting hard home, for at low 
water the carcase was found. The bullet 
was discovered flattened in the brain 
pan. What a treat I had to 
keep that skin and head^ sweet, 
for you know in the tropics dead 
things commence to hum very quickly. 

—Lively Alligators.— 
"I have reason to remember alligators. On 
one occasion the niggers brought me in a 
live specimen about ten feet long, which 
ithey hsA caught in a creek. It seemed well 
fastened up with ropes, and I put it io the 
Residency stables until such time as it was 
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ton\eiiicnt for me to kill and skin it. That 
hrute did have me to be sure. One day 
it got clear of its lashings, so you can 
guesB we had a picnic to make it secure 
asain, wiiich we did after a great display 
of energy and cheerful language. We set- 
tled aouDuivta next day, and we found M 
eggs inside it. One of my Malay 
boys cooked some, which he wanted 
ine to tr>'. I paA^ed. He said, 'All same 
hen eggs*— and so they were in appearance. 
One of the residents in Darwin, being a b<t 
curious, secured a piece of the gatcir 1 shot 
rear the baths. He had it cooked, and 
eat some. Result— talk about emetics; 
well, they were not in it with that piece of 
nator. Another live one, a 12-footer, was 
brought in by the niggers early one morn- 
ing. It was well lashed down, and we c<Jra- 
meneed operations on it. We were pro- 
ceeding nicely, with great satisfactton to 
ourselves if not to the alligator, whi-n one 
of the Malays, in easing off the iai! lash 
\i\$h, gave it too much drift. Suddenly 
there was a windmill display, and the tip 
of the tail oaught me on the side of the 
head. T did an involuntary fly, and came 
d<iwn oo the Malay, who had a sheath knife 
in his hand, which gave me a nasty gash 
on the leflt palm. This Ihe doctor had t.> 
stitch up, and I carry the mark to th^s dav. 
I have no doubt that the alligator fully 
appreciated the joke, and if his jaws had 
not been bound up I suppose he would have 
snaled. We got 30 egss this time. I ex- 
pect, if all Ithe little alligators reached the 
water and lived, the rivers would only con- 
tain alligators. The nests are made on the 
banks, atid the eggs hatched by natural 
hrtit, and the young ones, like the 
littte turtle, are preyed upon. I 
remember a man at Southport who 
had a lot of eggs given to him, 
which he put away in a drawer, and 
forgot all about. One evening, hetring a 
ncise, he opened the drawer, and found a 
lot of little alligators. 

— Shooting Alligators.— 

"The first occasion on which I went 
up the Daly River I had a •real good 
time, for I shot at 26 alligators in one af- 
ternoon. How many were killed it was 
impossible to say, for if you even hit one 
hard when on the bank the chances are 
that in its struggles it will slide into the 
WBter and sink. Of course, if one had 
time to wait, the body would come to the 
surface. On another occasion, when 
sleaming down the river, we bsghied 11 
big fellows on the bank close together. 
We made prepamtions to give them 
a warm time when the wretched man in 
charge of the launch became so intent on 
the alligators that he ran us up on a sand- 
bank about 900 yards from the spot. Ba- 
fore we got off, that man heard seveml 
things about himself and his past career 
that must have astonished him. The lar- 
gest alligators I have seen were in the Ro- 
per. Some, I am certain, were over 20 it. 
long. The sensation caused by finding one- 



self close to an alligator in cert?nnly not 
nice. On one occasion our boat was re- 
turning from a shooting expedition— we had 
a large number of birds on board— when 
it was discovered that two big brutes were 
close under the stern, keeping up with the 
craft. I was more comfortable on board the 
steamer than I would have been in the wa- 
ter. When I was shooting on the Adelaide 
River, a monster came up within 2 ft. of 
the boat. I let him have the two barrels 
right in the face. He must have thought 
the mosquitoes were bad, at any rate he 
left. 

—The Length of Alligators.— 

"In the early* days of the Roper, to 
a story goes, a' well-known nautical man 
saw a l>ig fellow on the bank, and with 
his sextant took a series of angles which 
made the alligator 35 ft. long. Something 
wrong in the angles I should think. How- 
ever, I had reliable information of one be- 
ing obtained 28 ft. long. The largest dead 
one I saw was when on our way to Stuart's 
Tree, on the bank of a small creek about 
two miles from the memorable landmark. 
Our attention was first drawn to it by an 
almighty aroma. We investigated, and at 
last found the body, which was just 16 ft. 
long, it had evidently been dead for some 
time, for it had swollen up to an enor- 
mous size. Noticing that it had some splen. 
did teeth, and being a bit of a curiosity fiend. 
1 held tne jaws open while my Malay boy 
|)ulled them out. It was a powerful under- 
taking, but I was rewarded. I subsequenlly 
had some of the teeth made into match 
boxes, the largest into a scent bottle. 
When ^teaming on the Adelaide once, 1 had 
a flying shot at an alligator and turned it 
over as dead as a doornail. It was 
close on 10 ft. long. The skin is 
in Adelaide now. I always ured a Martini- 
Henry military carbine, and found it a 
really good weapon for the purpose. 

—Mauled by Alligators. — 
"I have seen niggers who had been maul- 
ed by alligators. The worst case was on the 
McArthur. The poor chap had evidently 
been caught across the rim, one of which 
was showing. The Chinese fishermen get 
caught oocasionally. I have heard that the 
Chinese have no fear of alligators, which 
are supposed not to touch them, but I do 
not think that experience bore out this 
idea. When in tne Palmerston on thj 
Roper the Chinese oook would persist in 
bathing in the river, saying, "Alligator no 
touch me!" Being a good cook, we were 
anxious about the celestial, so Capt. Oar- 
rington told Mohn' if he caugnt him 
over the side again he would put 
him in irons. Otherwise we would 
have looked upon it as rather an 
interesting experiment. I will give 
you a hint— If ever vou have the luck 
to be caught by an alligator, put a finger 
in each eye. That will have the effect of 
making it open its jaws, and then vou make 
the most of your opportunity. There are 
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Several known instances of the escape of 
nigKers by that means. Alligators prefer 
their food high, ao the chances are if you 
are caught you will be deposited on the 
bottom somewhere. I heard of one nigger 
esoapinff even then.- When crossing the 
rivers the niggers carry stout sticks, so if 
encountered they can waixl off the inter- 
viewer by shovixig the stick down his 
throat. When on the suiiace and not mov- 
infi; an alligator looks Ibr all the world 
like a loff of wood. I have been deceived 
several times. Many years ago at Port Dfcr- 
win a police trooper found the difference. 
Several were bathing off the point at Fort 
Hill, when the unfortunate fellow swam off 
to what he thought was a lof< of wood. The 
jaws closed on him, and it was all over. 
The body, I believe, was afterwards jjicked 
up on the beach, below the hospital, i dare- 
say some of your old readers will remember 
the roan being taken out of the 
boat on the Roper by an alligator. 
Reed, I think, was his name. 
That they have enormous strength ] havo 
evidence, besides my own experience. At 
Port E6sington a buffalo was drinking in 
a stream when an alligator nailed it by the 
head and drowned jt. SSoon after waids a 
horse was caught while drinking at the 
same spot. It dragged the alligator about 



40 yards before the brute let go. Mr. 
LVbinson anchored the body of the hone 
a little distance out from a cliff close to 
hi6 camp. In due time he had liis chance, 
and the result was a 15-ft. alligator. 

—A Matter of Taste.— 
'*To finish on this point, I must tell yoii 
what I saw at Port Bssington. OQd «]ack 
Davis, an aged Port Bssington nigger, 
waA preparing a real good meal. A lot of 
allisratoi-s' eggs had been brought in. the 
contents of which Jack proceeded to ex- 
tr£xt — ^in the same manner we have been 
told that we can't teach cur grandmothers 
—and to deposit in a basin, which when 
full was fixed up in a manner peculiar to 
the natives I suppose. This plan may 
have been followed to make certain that 
the eggs were all good. The blacks like 
savoury things. We found a turtle nest 
once, and the eggs contained nice little 
ot<e:f. The eggs were opened, the young 
tuzitles flicked out^ and the bajlance swallow- 
ed. I do not think that I mentioned the 
dugonf; before, a great innoccDt fish, which 
feeds on weed. The niggers are awfully 
fond of it. The strange thing about it 
is it is difficult to *tell the fish trom pork. 
I nave eaten it both fried and i^oasted, and 
really good it was." 
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These articles, which owe their origin to 
a smoke and a chat, have grown in interest 
as thiey have continued. Mr. Alfred 
Searcy has thrown himself into the sub- 
ject with enthusiasm, and has spent many 
hours in research and in working up well- 
recollected experiences. Several old friends 
and acquaintances have personally thanked 
the Acting Clerk of the House of Assembly 
for his reminiscences. 

—A Letter of Thanks.— 
Quite recently Mr. Searcv received the 
following letter from a well-known gentle- 
man in one of the banks whom he has never 
met:— "I have read with ^reat pleasure 
your most interesting experiences appear- 
ing under 'In Northern Seas* in The Re- 
gister. Please allow me to thank you for 
what I consider has been a perfect treat. 
Twelve months ago I returned from Port 
Darwin, where I was stationed in our office 
for three years. The many fascinations of 
the tropical life have made me feel a very 



strong desire to return to our most interest- 
ing and undoubtedly rich tropical settle- 
ment; and I hope some day I shall be asked 
to go there again. Your interesting ao- 
counts have reminded me of aome short 
trips taken inland and down the coast, and 
have given me a thirst for more extensive 
journeys in that part. Mr. Gunn's descrip- 
tion of the man|p*ove swamp is grand. I 
wag at Darwin when he came up, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gunn, en route for the 
Elsey Station. A few months later I called 
upon Mrs. Gunn at the Hotel Victoria to 
offer my sympathy in her dreadful" bereave- 
ment. She became so infatuated with the 
lovely charm oT the bush life that she said 
she thought she wouM never be happy in a 
city again. Mrs. Gunn was a well-known 
Melbourne lady. Again please allow me to 
thank you for something that has given me 
great pleasure, and brought to me reminis- 
cences that create a desire within me to 
live the manv pleasant times over again 
that I spent in the Territory." 



— Hard Work as well as Sport.— 
"It must not be supposed/' continued Mr. 
Searcv, "that my work on the north coast 
was by anv means always pleasant and 
smooth, and that there was nothing to do 
but shoot, hunt, and fish. When on duty 
we had to undergo many inconveniences, 
dangers, and hardships, to say nothing ot 
the real hard work to be undertaken. When 
I could I always went in for a bit of aport 
if it did not interfere with my work. The 
responsibilities were great, and the action 
I on occasions had to take was of necessity 
high-handed. Id fact, the term piratical 
has been osed in connection with what I 
did; but as I never got into trouble I 
suppose my actions were justified. 

—The Flying Qoud.— 
"The first cruise I made on the coast 
was in the Flying Cloud; and I shall ever 
remember the many weeks I spent on board 
of the old craft. She was a cutter of just 
28 tons. Old Portonians will remember her 
well, I expect. The Flying doud was 
built by G. Foules at Port Adelaide in 
1870. Capt. Marsh left Port Adelaide in 
diarge of her on October 9. 1872, and he ar- 
rived in Port Darwin on December 2 of the 
same year. Shortly afterwards Capt. Marsh 
proceeded to the Roper River with stores. 
Upon his return to Port Darwin he was. 
sent to Timor, where he was joined by the 
Hon. Thoinas Reynolds, who was a passen- 
ger in the Flying Cloud back at Port Dar- 
win. Capt. Marsh made a trip to Soura- 
baya, one of the towns in Java, for the 
purT>08e of engaging a crew. After that the 
cutter waa engaged in general Government 
wot}: aJong the coast. No doubt Capt. 
Henry R. Marsh will be well remembered 
by old residents of Port Adelaide, out of 
which port he sailed for some years. I 
have just received a letter from the old 
man, who is now a resident of Sydney, and 
is well over 80 years of age. He states 
that he was apprenticed at 14 years of 
age to the firm of Majoribanks & Co. He 
goes on to sav— 'As it is 70 years ago 1 
cannot remember the address, but it was 
close to the Mansion House. The first 
three years and six months I waa in a 
sperm whaler. For the rest of the time I 
was in one of old Thomas Ooutts's vessels, 
of 1,505 tons, trading to Bombay and China 
and back to England. I was engaged as 
mate of the Gulnare; I think it was in 
1870. Capt. Doup^las (the first Government 
Resident) and &nily were passengers in 
the boat to Port Darwin. It was a miser- 
able trip.' Capt. Marsh waa a splendid' 
navigator, and a thorough seaman of the 
old school. This fact was recognised by 
all the masters of the magnificent steamers 
calling at Port Darwin, where the captain 
was harbourmaster for many years. Capt. 
Marsh was over a quarter of a century in 
the Northern Temtory. Now to return 
to the Flying Cloud. When steam was 
finally introduced at Port Darwin it was 
considered her work, as far as the Govern- 



ment waa concerned, waa done. She was 
add to some Japanese, who were fittingher 
up with a view of pearling in her. This 
work was just nearing completion when a 
storm arose, and the poor old 'Cloud' made 
her last vovage — to the beach.— where she 
quickly broke up. I afterwards found her 
main beam, on which was carved the legend 
27 82 over 100, 64.199, which, beiujg inter- 
preted, meant her tonnage and official num- 
ber. I cut it out as a souvenir, and it now 
hangs in my den at home. It was a great 
blow to Oapt. Marah to have to leave the 
old boat. He had made her his home for 
many years. 

—Bate and Cockroaches.— 
"The Flying Cloud was a capital . seaboat 
but as a resiaence for a lengthened period 
she had drawbacks, for she was chiock-a- 
block with oockroaches and rate* Many 
means were tried to get rid of the pests, 
even to pumping the old 'Gbud* full of 
water, but the vermin were soon as bad 
as ever. You are a^vare, no doubt, that 
the tropical cockroaches grow to a great 
size, and are fnU of business. An im- 
mense fellow sailed in to my room at our 
quarters one night, and on examining it I 
found a great number of tick fastenea upon 
the stomach portion of its body. Ton may 
have heard tn»t these insects have a great 
predilection for finger and toe nails. When 
in the 'Cloud' asleep I had my toenails 
nibbled right down to the quick. Tlie rats 
on board were beastly familiar. They often 
made one's body the means of reaching the 
deck as quidkly as possible. I woke up one 
night, and found a great brute seated on 
my face. The old skipper was death on 
cockroaches by means ot a round piece of 
leather on the end of a pliant stick. When 
he was' in his little cabm you could hear 
the flop as regularly as clockwork. He 
flopped to some purpose, for he became a 
dead shot. 

—A Long PuD.— 

"A little experience we had in the dond 

gave me my first taste of a long pull. We 
ad been into T^epang Bay to have a look 
at the local trepang fishers' camp, and 
Capt. Marsh having to proceed to Bowen 
Straits with stores for a party of timber 
cutters dropped us (Hobinson.. Pinder. my- 
self, and two niggers) outside Port EsBing- 
ton in a small boat. We made a start at 
8 a.m. with a 20-mile puU ahead of us to 
reach Victoria, that being the name of the 
old settlement at the head of the harbour. 
Wlien about three miles from the entrance 
of the port it came on to blow a gale from 
the south-east figlit off the land. A nasty 
sea was soon raised. There waa nothing f ot 
it, but to lay our ears back and pull, and a 
nice doing we baA. To make things more 
cheerful we foond that one of our oars 
was badly sprung. So we had to use it 
tenderly. At last we nonaged to make 
Port Smith, the eastern side of the en- 
trance to -the port, and landed for a well- 
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deeerved rest, and with vpvrards of 15 miles 
yet to pull. To our great disgust we found 
that the tin of meat we haa wiUi us was 
not edible. So it was a case of drinking 
water and lookins happy. At 10 o'clock at 
night we reached Rol)inBon'8 camp, fairly 
fanvished: but KobinHon's eggs, bacon, and 
bottled beer al«K> looked famished by the 
time we felt ourselves again. 

—The Fleetwing.— 
"The hrst steamer I used on the coast was 
the Fleetwing. She was a screw steamer of 
21 tons, 18 h.p. In her we experienced out- 
and-out real hard work. We left Darwin 
with only 30 cwt. of coal, all we could pro- 
cure. We used coal to reach Port Easing- 
ton, the balance being re8erved«in case of 
an emergency. So for the future wood 
had to be cut and shipped. At Port Es^ 
sineton it was comparativelv easy, for we 
made use of the niggers, who were accusp 
tcmed to handle the axe. The steamer was 
a regular fireeater in the way of wood. 
She consumed somewhere about 6 tons a 
day. With the first lot taken on board 
we iust managed to make the Malav camps 
at the Goulbum Islands (Mungaroaa). Tbe 
ouly timber available bere was mangrove 
in a big swamp, about half a mile away 
from the beach. It was hard work to cut 
it, the axemen having to stand on the 
slimy roots to get at Uie trunks. The Ma- 
lays being in camp, there were a great num- 
ber of niggers about, and I engaged some 30 
of them to carry the wood down to 4he 
beach, whence it was boated to the 
steamer. I paid the niggers witfc tobacco 
and pipes. 

— ^A Surgical Operation. — 
"Noticing that one of them was limping 
badly, 1 made enquiries and found he had 
run a sharp piece of coral into his heel. I 
judged that a portion of it evidently re- 
mained. The bJackfellow was soon on the 
giound and his foot in my possession. I 
immediately sank a shaft throup^ the thick 
skin, struck coral, and removwi it. I al- 
ways carried the necessary tools for this 
sort of work with me. 

—Timber for Fael.— 
"Green and dry mangrove mixed made 
splendid steaming fuel. In the pearling 
boat43 on the coast they always use the 
icti mangrove, because it does not create 
smoke, and when cut fairly small does 
not emit sparks. We were very lucky in 
connection with our next timber-getting 
performance. This was at the Malay camp- 
ing place at Entrance Island. Livei-pool 
Kivcr (Lee Monie Monie). We found that 
tha ;Mala>'s had before leaving c<>llect4»d a 
M|ili'ii<li(i Nt<Kk of tiinU'r in ^cu^lilf»^s for 
llu'ir next v'^it, I Mippuse. ll iw >;m'1 that 
TH'cosity kita)\vs no law; ho I, Ut m^ u 
later-ilay tenn, •conunandeered' it. It was 
a decided chuck in, as the wood only wanted 
cutting; in half. It is perhaps just as well 
that 1 did not hear what the Malays had to 



say on the matter apon their return. 
Their language was no doubt tropical, as 
all this timber had to be brought from the 
mainland, and that at great trouble. 

—Bad Niggers.— 
"The niggers also had to be reckoned 
with, for they have a bad name on this 
portion of the coast. Tlie steamer was an- 
chored in five fathoms, close in to a beauti- 
ful sandy beach, backed up by a delightful 
glade of some acres on extent ooverea with 
short grass, with a charming belt of jungle 
growth beyond. It was one of the most 
perfect camping places I visited. We 
obtained a splendid supply of grand 
water at a shallow depth on 
the beach. At Oadell Straits we 
had our next turn at woodcutting. 
There were a great number of niggers here, 
bu: there were no women among them, 
which was a bad sign. After considerable 
tronl'Jo the boys we had brought from Port 
Essington man;)ged to get the betster of 
theii- suspdcions, so I at once engaged a 
number to help in the timber getting. 
Fortunately two of our party were expert 
axemen; in fact, one bad been a cedar cutter 
in Queensland, so the trees soon commenced 
to tali. I worked with the oarrieis. Here 
is an idea of wh&t fools men are. I had 
given instructions to the men in the bush 
that on no account were they to lay aside 
their firearms. After having been absent 
Ibr a short time I returned and found that 
they had ^ung their revolvers and car- 
bines on a smaU tree, and were working at 
r.bcut 50 yards from them. I can tell vou 
they heard of it. The niggers have a play- 
ful habit of draggpg thedr spears through 
the glass with their toes, and all the while 
locking as innocent as it is possible for 
tbem to look. If the niggera had only 
thought of it they mighfb have given the 
cutters a warm tdme. Close to where we 
shipped the timber was a fine stream of 
water pourilig out of a hole in a large rock. 
The mggers gave us to understand that 
it %vas always there. When we first came 
together the niggers displayed great curio- 
sity, thorough^ inspecting us and our 
clothes. One man evidentlv thought I was 
a good subject, and oveiiiauled me pro- 
perly. When he came to the revolver he 
toi.cned it, threw has arms around, and 
said 'Boom,' 'Boom/ 'Boom'— he had evi- 
dently been in touch with civilization. 

—Aground in Cadell Straits.- 
"After taking in fuel we started to steam 
through tfie straits, and when near the 
east end the water shoaled rapidly, so an- 
<iiored. When paflsin« through the nar- 
rowest i>art of the straits we grounded, 
h'M after a time we managed to get over 
the iKjnk. Being aware that the cihart 
sliowed one fathom about here, I had the 
curicsity to lo<^ to see if it was the spot 
whe)« we grounded. UiM)n looking at the 
chix'-i, I found tiie sounding bad been 
sciiftched out. It was not tbe cook who 
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did that. I tove Uie diart to thii daj. 
The 'old man' went •oundiog for a chan- 
nel while »t was light, but was not ancoeae- 
fiil ill finding it. Buring the night it came 
on to blow f urioualy fium the south-east, 
and the rain poured in torrents. This 
continued for nearly three days. So you 
can imagine we had a cheerful time on 
board, for we were 17 all told. There waa 
next to no shelter. We aft had a wooden 
sieve, otherwise a deckhouse, witSi four 



bunka, which were oeoopied in turn. The 
men forward rigged up a sail as well as 
they could. By the time it cleared up 
eveirUiing was wet and mouldy. Prompt- 
ed by curioaity^ I suppose, some niggers 
came off to us m a canoe, and from them 
the iDformbtion was gained that the proas 
always kept dose to the mainland. Up- 
on investigation we found a splendid ohan- 
nel, canning plenty of water, so we were 
soon under way again." 



EXCITING CRUISES. 



ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 
No. X. 



"The next place at which we secured 
timber," continued Mr. Searcy, "waa Cot- 
ton Island, one of the EngMah Company's 
islands. We landed on a beach close to a 
dense growth of casuarina trees. Work 
was soon started on these, when down 
came showers of green ants. Now, when 
a green ant attj^cks you you know it* l>^ 
cause it hangs on most tenaciously. These 
insects have one good feature, however; 
they are not venomous. You find these de- 
bghts of the bush everywhere in the Ter- 
ritory. They build their nests in the treea 
by fixing leaves together, generally at a con- 
venient height to knock aflednst. If jovl 
do come in contact with them it is juat 
as well to make yourself scarce. This nar- 
ticular place made me think of a book I 
had read many years before dkUed 'The 
Coral Island." There seemed to be some- 
thinK familiar about the surroundings. Ue 
remains of a proa or a very large d^^^S- 
ina: canoe were lyin^ ctose at hand, l^e 
tide here was tremendous, and it made the 
boating of the timber very difficult. We 
started the boat about half a 'mile above 
where the steamer was anchored, and it 
was gradually swept down. It was a duM 
of standing by when nearing the steamer. 
The boat on one occasion missed the ves- 
sel, and a nice picnic it was getting her 
back. While at anchor tihe steamer bad 
about 18 in. of foam up the stem. A 
little further to the eastward was Kaky 
Koad, where Flinders first discovered the 
proas. 

—A Pretty Spot.— 

"Upon the way to Cotton Island we 
callfcd in at the camping place at Mallison 
Island (Lunba Cheepa), and when wan- 
dering over the rocks there we struck a 
remarkably pretty little soene. There waa 



a basin of perhaps 20 yards in diameter 
full of water, left by the receding tide. It 
was about 2 or 3 f m. deep, and the water 
waa as clear as crystal. The bottom waa 
a perfect transformation scene, containing 
beautiful coral and seaweeds of various 
colours, whil^ fish of many hues were swim- 
ming about. It was a dream of beauty and 
peacefulness. I often think if the kodak 
had been in vogue then what a splendid lot 
of pictures I might have obtained. Prom 
Cotton Island we went to Melville Bay, 
where we procured our timber without 
much trouble. I noticed at the Malay 
camping place a stack of what turned out 
to be manganese, which the Malays in- 
formed me they took to Macassar, but I 
could not learn the reason why. I had with 
me a number of smafl looking glasses for 
presentation to the niggers. Tliis is where 
I, had my talk with Osulado, the chief men- 
tioned in a previous article. Ij^ave that 
gentleman and each of his staff a glass, 
and then the fun commenced. The aoori- 
gines never tired of looking into the mir- 
rors, eacb wondering at something he 
had never realized before— what an ordinary 
lot the other fellows were. I was welt re- 
paid for my tfionghtfulness. From Mel- 
ville Bay we turned round, and had a 
rcpsetition of the timber cutting until Dar- 
"^nn was reached. Our 'old man' was a 
bit of a character. He evidently thought 
that the place for everything, as far as he 
was 09ncemed. waa his bunk. If a tooth 
or hair bruslt revolver, or, in fact, any- 
thing was missed the cry waa liOok in the 
old man's bunk,' and sure enough there it 
would be founds mixed up with blankets, 
oilskins, seaboota, and other fizings pecu- 
liar to a aeafariiift lif^. The olid chap 
nrould have made a good snly'ect for a 
(iketch by W. W. Jtucohit 
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— Cruif?e in the PaJmerston.— 
"One of the mo8t important cruises I 
had was in the Palmereton, with the late 
Capt. Carrington in command. Capt. Car- 
rington was a i^plendid fellow and a great 
favourite. I shall ever remember the six 
weeks we were together. We had a bad 
time until we reached the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, for the nor'-west monsoon was in 
full swing. In the rivers it was hot and 
muggy, ^ with mosquitoes salore. After 
overhauling several proas we arrived off 
the mouth of the Roper, having called at 
Grote Island, where «ve landed and en- 
deavoured to make our way inland towards 
Bome fires, but could not get through on 
account of the dense growth. At the 
mouth of the river Opt. Carrington bad 
the steamlaunch sounding for the channel; 
so. taking advantage of tne opportunity, I 
put over the towline, and was rewarded by 
a fine haul of fiffh, strange to me, but gooa 
eating. 

—The Young Australian.— 
"When steaming up the river we passed 
the wreck of the steamer Young Australian, 
a vessel sent up by the South Australian 
Government to assist in landing the stores 
and material for the overland line, when 
Mr. (now Sir Charles) Todd went to the 
Boper in 1870 or 1871 in the Omeo. The 
Young Australian was engaged in lightering 
the steamer. I think it was in 1872 that 
she was wrecked. When I saw her the 
ribs and frames of the paddle wheels were 
still on the rocks. As we i)as8ed a very 
large alligator came from the centre of the 
wreck and disappeared in the water. I 
passed the wreck many times afterwards, 
and on every occasion saw an alligator 
there. I might mention that my comrade 
in many of the cruises, Mr. H. Finder, was 
an officer on board the Young Australian, 
having sailed in her from Port Adelaide. 
About 1873 Mr. PiiJder crossed over from 
Beltana to the Territory with sheep. When 
near a branch river called the Hodgson we 
grounded on a sandbank. The steamer 
came off during the night, and swung into 
the trees on the bank, crashing among the 
overhanging branches. We were all sleep- 
ing on the poop in nets. I did not rouse 
out when I heard the noise; but I think if 
I had known what I learnt in the morning, 
that a broken branch was sticking right 
into my net just above my breast, I would 
have been out quick and lively. 

—Seizure of the Good Intent.— 
"We eventually anchored about three 
miles from Lcichhardt's Bar. We went on to 
the bar in the steamlaunch, where I had 
a surprise, for I found the ketch Good In- 
tent, and upon, boarding her I learned that 
she had cleared from Normanton for Darwin 
with a general cargo, consisting of storctj. 
tol>acco. and spirits. The broad arrow was 
quickly placed on one of the masts, and 
she was seized in the Queen's name. I 
arrested two of the crew, who had stood 
by her. I might say at once that, want- 



ins men to look after the boat, I gave 
them the option of standing their trial for 
being concerned in smuggUng or of work- 
ing on board at a fair wage. Tk^ consi- 
dered dJHcretion the better part of valour, 
and decided on the latter course. The men 
subsequently appeared as witnesses in the 
case against the owner. It transpired that 
the owner of the ketch and his wife were 
landed at the McArthur with stores and 
material to build a store. I seized all the' 
station stores landed at the Roper, but 
afterwards released them upon payment of 
fines and duties. At the 'Bar' there was 
a store, hnd, needless to nay, at that period 
it was not licensed. That, however, did , 
not stop the sale of grog. All the cattle 
from Queensland for tne Territory used to 
come by way of the Roper, so you can 
understand %vith whom the trade was 
done. Not far from the shanty was the 
grave of Charley Johnston. The tree under 
which the grave was still bore the graphic 
epitaph— *C. H. J. Murdered by the na- 
tives, 26/6/75.' The day after our arrival 
a man came in from the McArthur to take 
charge of tHe Good Intent, he having been 
sent by the owner for that purpose. He 
came a day too late. 

—Wild Life and Stran^fe Characters.— 

"Many a strange tale could be told of 
the life and doings on the back blocks, and 
the extrnordinarv characters met with at a 
place like the Roper, which was looked up- 
on as a sanctuary for the rest of the 
Stales. There were no police within many 
hundreds of miles, no telegraph nearer 
than the overland line, and no mail 
service. I met many peculiar fellows, but 
I must sav that when once they realized 
that I was not a policeinan, but merely 
a customs officer, I was well treated, and 
spent many an hour listening to their yams 
and experiences. Many I met were on the 
cross. The man who came with the 'best 
of intentions,' but did not live up to them, 
reported that a man had committed suicide 
at Rosie Creek, about 30 miles from the 
Limmen River. It api)eared that the de- 
ceased had been drinking, had fever, and 
was wanted by the Queensland i>olice. In 
fact, it was stated that the poKceman, a 
determined fellow, had followed the man 
across the border, swum the McArthur, 
and was close on his quarry, when— a con- 
catenation of circumstances influenced the 
poor chap to. decide 'it were better not to 
be.' On the Sunday the proprietor of the 
store invited us all to a picnic at Mount 
McMinn, distant about 12 miles. Just as 
wc had saddled up a party of six men 
came in to buy stores,' and purposed stay- 
ing just two hours. Who and what the 
men were we did not enquire. Our party 
was just upon starting when the man in 
charge of the store said to his boss, 'You 
are a fool to go away; there is a cen- 
tury sticking out here.' The thought- 
ful man then invited the new arrivaLs to 
have a glass of rum. Five of them agreed, 
and the next thing I saw was 30 o.p. rum 



disappearing. The thoughtful man had 
previously told me that it was 30 Q.p., as 
he had tested it. Upon my askins to see 
his hydrometer, he cut off a small piece 
of bacon fat, dropped it into a (dass of 
the rum, and the fat went to the Dottom 
like a stone, the man remarkine that that 
was the way he alwa^^s tested the strength 
of spirits. Being satisfied with the simple 
and to me cleaner instrument, Sykes's hy- 
drometer, I did not enter into any argu- 
ments as to the why and wherefore, but 
that the thoughtful man was right as to 
the strength of the spirits was proved by 
the sequel. When we left a week after- 
wards the i)arty were still there, apparent- 
ly not having satisfied their desure for 
stores. Perchance the century waa reaKzed. 
While a man could satisfactorily answer a 
simple question, no impedimenta were put 
in the way of his purchasinfr powers. I 
never saw monesr of any sort on the rivera 
all payments being made by cheaue. and 
some verv extraondinary ones woula cnange 
hands. Many were in a very qneer atate 
by the time thev reached tiie bank. The 
sailor men of our party cause the ovei^ 
landers considerable amusement by the 
wav they looked after the steering gear 
and saw that the aaddke had good rolling 
chocks. We had a good time at the picnic, 
passing throtifdi Hell's Gate' en route. 
When returning our packhorse fell and 
broke its shouMer. It came on to rain hea- 
vily, but this did not seem to affect the fun 
at 'the Bar,' which waa fast and furious. 
Shooting at bottles, kip, bumblepeg, and 
racing were in full swing. I had a race on 
my nag a ga Jnat a man on foot, and was 
beaten. We had a little experience at the 
McArthar, the result of shanty life. 
A man had been at the Roper baving a 
good time. He desired to get to the mo- 
Arthur, and bis ^eque not being exhautt' 
ed he nad to take the balance out in 
watohes. He came into our camp at mgfat, 
and trippiuff over a tentpeg went head oiver 
heela into the river. When fished out he 
waa none the worse for hia ducking, but the 
waikshes were sick. Many of the men in 
the bade blocks have oockDames. Two 
chaps at the Roper I remember were called 
respectively 'the Gutter Snipe' and 'the 
Queensland Orphan.' One was afterwarda 
killed by the niggers, and the other was 
well known in the Northern Territory. 

—Cattle Duffing.— 
"One of tiie men present afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself greatly when the Kim- 
berley rush was on in 1886, and there waa 
a constnnt stream of overlanders to that 
place, the route being over Settlement 
Creek, the McArthur. the Roper, thence to 
the Elsie and onwards. The man mention- 
ed settled on one of the cattle stations at 
the bottom of the gulf. He built himself 
vards and a shanty, and ran in cattle, which, 
he killed and aold to the traveDen. AU 
this was done without the permiasion of tbe< 



^tion people. The botohering bnsineas 
waa thrivinff when tbe manacmr stepped in 
and exooatiUated He waa informed thai he 
doidd Duy out the bnteherii^ bnameaa if 
ho liked. Anyway it waa stopped, so I 
suppose some arRmgement was come to. 
TKs reminds me oi another Mttle bit of 
kUling business whioh took pkioe on a iftM- 
ticm m the golf coimtnr. Two men called 
at the station, were well received, and trea. 
ted with great kindness. Wh^ leavim; 
they were pvea a f^pod supply of salt meat. 
To show their gratitude, soon after leaving 
the homestead they shot a besst, cut out 
a piece of the mmp^ and left the balance. 

—Good Fellows.— 

**I trust I havo not conveyed tbe idea that 
an the men we met at the riven were of 
the class mentioned. TVom my personal ex- 
perience I knew nothing ti^sinst a single 
one. nnlex smun^ing is considered a crime, 
wlueh many doubt. But one can form 
an idea, and I am certain, with 
few exceptions, the men I met were good, 
honest, and hard working, although ner. 
haps it might have been as well for a dean 
skin to figvb shy of some of them. Having 
a spree was regarded as onl^ natural wben 
the diance arose. Tlie boss of the store was 
a proper rough diamond, having seen little 
else but life in the back blocks. He waa a 
thorough horseman and bushman, and keen 
to make money in his own way (in 
wiuch he was not pecoliar), but 
as generous and good-hearted a feHow 
as you coold wish to meet. That was 
my experience of him. Poor ofld chap, he is 
dead now! TsUdng about bushoaaen reminds 
me of a man T had as a fsllow-nassenitefr in 
the Active. I do not beHere he had ever 
seen the sea before. Soon after leaving the 
McArthur we got a proper dnsting, and the 
little steamer seemed as if she woi»ld roll 
her inside out. The chap mentioned when 
in the throes of enjoying himself said to 
the skipper. 'Ob, captain, can't yon hobble 
her out.' When the Fsfanerston waa up at 
the Roper landing we required some f^esh 
meat; so arrangements were accordmgly 
Tiiade, and a mob of cattle were driven 
down alongside the steamer. A beast was 
shot, and I would not like to swear that 
it was not a dean skin. Some choice mor- 
sels were ordered to be put aside for use 
in the cabin, but the Chinese crew seemed 
to have a predilection the same way, and 
the cabin came off second best. Didn't 
poor old Oarrington perform! A number 
of niggers were camped on the other side 
of the river. I was informed that they 
were not allowed across without permis- 
sion, and, when given this, had to wear .a 
tin plate slung rotand the nedc. It wss 
had for the health of one crossing without 
tile badge." 
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CRUISE OF TBE PALMERSTON. 



PIONEERING ON THE McARTHUR. 
No. XI. 



"While we were at the 'Bar,' " continued 
Mr. Searcy, "a man expressed a wish for a 
myall n^ger boy. Somebody undertook to 
secure him one. The mominff we were 
leaving I saw the man who made the pro- 
mise overhauling his Queensland boys' re- 
volvers. Some time literwards the party 
returned, dramng a boy of about 15 yean 
with them. The man who was anxious for 
the myall black refused to take delivery 
of him. I fancy he sot scared at the high- 
handed business. The look of contempt 
and disgust on the Queensland boys' faces 
was really very suggestive. We did not hear 
the remarks of their boss. When Mr. Hing- 
tfton, the surveyor, had finished his work 
sonrejring a township at the Bar, with the 
Good Intent in tow, we steamed to Gulnare 
Bluff, where, I t2iink. the surveyor had to 
fix up another township. For what reason 
it is difficult to say. I know he had a lot 
of work to do in swamp and water. 

—An Aboriginal Dwelling.— 
"While at woric one day Mr. Hingston 
found an aboriginal dwelUnig, which reveal- 
ed evidences of architectural design sel- 
dom displayed by Australian aborigines. It 
was evidently a main camping depot, oval 
in shape, about 16 ft. long and U ft. high. 
It was built of layers of atraw intermixed 
with good stiff clay. Small openings as 
windows were numerous ali round the side^. 
The door was the only drawback. This 
was a mere burrow hole about 1 ft. from 
the ground, and one was compelled to crawl 
in on all fours to enter this primitive type 
of mansion. When we cleared the river 
we anchored at Maria Island. Seeing some 
blacks on the beach we went to interview 
them. They were apparently frightened, 
however, and abandoned the canoes on 
which they were at work, and cleared into 
the bush. Care was taken not to interfere 
witti their possessions, and pipes and to- 
bacco were left where the niggers could find 
them. Rambling about we came upon an 
open spac« of considerable extent marked 
out in large squares with atones on which 
were planted, 3 to 5 ft. high, five or six 
hollow posts, which were stuffed full of 
human bones. All the posts were painted 
red. We doubUess had stumbled upon a 
sacred spot. There were some nice skulls, 
but not a thing was interfered with. 
We eventually reached the Pellew Group, 
off the McArthur, and anohored aa near 
the mouth as possible. On our wav through 
the islands we discovered the Malay camp- 



ing place— Denna Seeda— where four proas 
were at work. 

—Up the McArthur.— 
"Aa aoon as arrangements were com- 
pleted we started up the river, tike party 
consist&ng of Oapt. Carrington, J. P. Hing- 
ston, Arthur H. J. Ferguson (now of the 
Cuatoma Department, Port Adelaide), my- 
self, and the men of the surveying party. 
With the crew indnded there was a con- 
siderable crowd. We towed up a aiHp's 
boat laden with our camD fixings and pro- 
viaioos. A few miles up the xiver we struck 
a big camp of niggers, but they cleared 
into the bush aa soon aa they oaupiht fight 
of us. We waited aome time at the camp, 
and the blacks returned satisfied that we 
did not intend mischief. The usual pre- 
sents of 1x>bacco and pipes were given, and 
they were received with the greatest 
satisfaction. Indeed, we became perfect 
friends for the time being. To seal the 
friendship — or perchance it maj have been 
the nigger fashion of 'Looking towards 
you' — a great buck came to me with a 
wooden vessel, shaped like a canoe, in his 
hand, and full of honey. I noticed on the 
top a ball of grass. The chap held the 
honey to me, but I shook my head, so he 
took the ball of grass, whisked it about in 
the syrup, cuid p<^ped it into his mouth. 
After sucking it dry he put it back into the 
honey, and when nicely soaked offered it 
to me again. He evidently ^shed me to 
folloiv his example, but I passed. There 
was a fine iguana in the fire just nicely 
cooked. This I did try, and it was really 
good— just like chicken. 

—A Bturdy Pioneer.— 
"About 25 miles above the mouth we. 
found Mr. William McLeod camped on the 
bank. He was surrounded by the goods he 
had taken up to start a store at the McAr- 
thur Kiver. He had arrived from Norman- 
ton in the Lucy and Adelaide schooner 
about six weeks previously, and that ves- 
sel being unable to proceed further up 
had left him here. McLeod was an old 
pioneer, both of the Territory and Queens- 
land, so being 'marooned' did not trouble 
him much. He had set a couple of men 
he had with him to cut timber for the pur- 
pose of constructing a punt, and had fat 
down complacently to guard his belong^gs 
from encroacihmenta by the blacks. Nor 
wafi thin a Rinecure, as the niggers had 
made one raid on McLeod. 'But,' he re> 
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marked, 'they didn't stop long. I had ji^Bt 
time to fire six shots, and they said Rood 
day.' There was a deal of suggestivA^M 
in the short speech. That event i»ad hap- 
pened three weeks before. I said, *By the 
way, ^IcsLeod, 1 am anxious to get a good 
skuU/ but he replied, 'No you don't; they 
are all in the river.' I must tell you ruat 
arrangements had been made with the 
Queensland authorities to collect duties for 
all goods going from the Gulf or Thursday 
Island to the McArthur until an officer wi» 
filationed there. Before leaving Darwin I 
hnd received the dutiea on McLeod'a cargo, 
about £370, so you can form some idea of 
the quantitv and nature of it. Subsequent- 
ly, when the Kimberly rush was on, the 
V\^estern Australian authorities arranged 
for me to do the aame at Darwin for aoodi 
gome to Wyndham. I therefore collected 
the first duties on goods entering that port. 
After 'looking towards* McLeod several 
times We cleared. 

—The Owner of the Good Intent.— 
"Just before sun^pt we arrived at the 
store the owner of the Good Intent had 
built on the bank of the river about 20 
miles above McLeod's camp. When at the 
Itoper I was warned tliat I might have 
trouble at the McArthur, because the man 
1 v.'anted was looked upon as a real hard 
rase, and that if a crowd of overlanders 
and backblockers happened to be present 
things would be made lively, for it was re- 
marked that they would hardly give up .ill 
the liquor without a strong protest. In 
anticipation of this I took on all the men of 
the survey party as glut customs officers. Jn 
feet, the opinion was freely expressed that 
v'hen my little game was understood I 
would stand a splendid chance of getting a 
buiJet. I mi)st own that I felt a little In*: 
lik6 I did when 1 first visited a theatre. 
.Fu?3y intending, however, to have a say if 
there was trouble, I had my revolver half- 
diawn as I led the way up the bank. For- 
tunately, and to my great relief, there were 
CT.ly the owner, his wife, and one other 
man at the store. You must understand 
that at Kuch places the population is eu- 
tiiely floating. I immediately intimated to 
the owner and his wife that they were my 
prisoners, and seized the store and contents 
us contraband, likewise the stores landed 
for several stations. The latter upon pay- 
ment nf duties and fines were afterwards 
released. l>irectly I entered the ^ore 1 
\vas struck with the extreme neatness of 
evtiy thing. It was easy to see a woman's 
b'Ai)d had been there. The counter was 
ri>.ade of a galvanized iron case, the shelves 
were empty cases piled up, and all covered 
with clean newspapen*, and the man and 
hit. wife were sj4 spic and span as if they 
•lad been settled in a city instead of at 
that extreme outi)oet of civilization. t 
most own that I could not help feeling sor- 
ry for them. The wife wj»» a splendid wo- 
man, and as good a bush worn an as you would 
wish to meet. The following day a very 



kiige mob of cattle arrived en route with 
the usual number of men in attendance. 
They had been for many months on the 
roaa. and had looked forward to a 
real good time at the McArthuv, 
80 you can form some idea of their supreme 
disgust at finding a beastly cufiftoms offi- 
cer in possession. The vrny aome of them 
can:e and leant over the counter and gazed 
reproachfully at me, with never a woi-d, 
was really touching^ The men soon had 
what they wanted, and I gave them a 
helping hand. It seemed that my man 
had built a large punt out of contraband 
timber. This McLeod had desired to pur- 
chase very badlv, but the owner was not 
taking any. He did not want any com- 
petition, so had put on a prohibitive price 
—I think it was £500. Wishing to lend 
McLeod a helping hand, as he nad paid 
up like a man, I gave my prisoner the op- 
tion of selling the punt' to McLeod at a 
reaf.cnable figure, in which case be could 
keep the money, or of my taking it to 
Do I win, which would be the lac^ he would 
sen of it. The man decided to sell, so 
old McLeod soon commenced getting his 
caigo up, Oapt. Carrington hiring the 
launch to him, when it was not otherwise 
euiclcyed, to tow the punt. Soon every- 
body was saltisfied except the original 
c\^ner. Whatever my man was, or had 
been, one could not help admiring his pluck 
and grit in pushing his wav to unfrequent- 
ed and almost unknown i>iaces. The day 
after the arrest, to my satisfaction, the pri- 
soners were placed on board the Palmor- 
ston and the Goo4 IVitent taken up the 
nver as far as she could go with safety, to 
receive the seized goods. Everything was 
taken, even to the framework and iron of 
the etore. 

—Hob Wodc.— 

"We camped at the McArthur for about 
10 days, during which time Mr. Hingston 
si'j-ve>ed a township, and it was decided 
to call it Borrolopla, which I understood 
meant fresh or running water. We had 
an awful time, for the heat was intense. 
To give you an idea— the surveyor wanted 
ancther day to finish his work, and as 
we were all anxious to get away he asked 
me to go with him and give him a hand 
cutting pegs. It was Sunday. We 
made an earlv start, and after 
some four miles' walk commenced 
operataons. As the day advanced 
the heat became unbearable. It mnd«' 
your eyebrows crawl. So after about an 
hour at the peg cutting I assured tlte sur- 
veyor that I had grasped all I desired to 
Inow about the profession, and was quite 
competent to occupy any position in coo- 
nection with it. So I started bach to the 
camp on my own, and I was thankful in- 
deed to reach it. Early in the afternoon 
the others commenced to come in, but not 
together bv any means. Two of the men 
were so exhausted that they ibd not re- 
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turn unll eveninff, having rested under a 
tree. It being t»e wet seaaoii. we wer? 
woiried by innomenible creepinn: ciawlinj 
things, particularly at night. The language 
used by Capt. Canington and the surveyor 
was very fine, for they had to take sights 
at night, and chasing stars over an arti- 
ficial norizon with your eyes, noe^, and ears 
fu^! of insects, to say nothing of others 
drifting down your bade, was not condu- 
cive to good temper. Bv i)erseveranoe, I 
cinH say patience, gooa sights were ob- 
tained, and the posidon of the Cowoihip 
fixed. I visited an object of intereirt a 
few miles above our camp -the tree 
marked by the explorer. Bmest Favenc. 
Fome six years before. While goncf np and 
down the river we sighted hunareds of 
kangaroo, but the bird life at that time 
of the year wi 



>-Baek Blockers.— 
Several of the outstation {leople came tn. 
9wl we gave them a day on board the* 
steamer. There were some real back- 
blocker chaps, who donned new moleskins 
for the occasion, but they did not trouble 
to lake the paper off the buttons. On our 
way down of course it was necessary to 
btop at Mcleod's camp to get something 
to detn* the bronchial tubes. There was 
one great Scotchman among the party, 
who said, when I asked him what his 
poison was, "Weel. I'll just take a tin of 
fniit." He had a tin of pineapple. Now 
tlitf price of preserved frnit at that time 
and itk sncL a place wae something to 
make 3'ou sit up. so that Scotchman scor- 
ed. I don't think I told tou that 
when going up the river the first 
time we purchased a case of 
whisky from McLeod. Just fancy 
our surprise when it was broaciied on the 
launch to find a Uvely blade snake coiled 
up in the place where a bottle should have 
been. The snake soon had a passa^ps. That 
whisky did not produce any more sniakes, 
for it was excellient spirit. In Cact, I do 
niot think there was a snake in a bogs- 
head of it. 

—A Long Tow.— 
'^When the woiic upon the McArthur was 
finished a start was made for Darwin with 
the ketch a tow. A tow of nearly 900 
miles in the teeth of the nor'-wesd mon- 
soon wae no joke. I often sitt aft and 
watched the mkias of foam astern which 
was caused bv mv prize, and speculated on 
what might happen; but nothmg bad did. 
I am satisfied that the two men I had 



taken from the Roper earned their money, 
and nooe was more thankful than they 
were when we reached our destination. £d 
pMuu: tbe BngMsh Oompanv's Islands we 
noticed a fine waterfall tumbling domi over 
a eliff into the sea. Of course, that would 
only last during Ihe wet season. On our 
way home we passed through Cumberland 
Straits, and anchored off Point Dale, where 
we landed. The beach was plentifully 
strewn with pumice stone, prmbly wicfti- 
ed there from the Straits of Sonda some 12 
months before. On the beadh I found a 
Queensland bean just sproJUftang. I took 
it with me to Darwin in a boollie tio. I 
left it in my office from Saturday until 
Monday^ during which time the sboot grew 
just 18 in. I then planted it aft my quar- 
ters, and it rapidly opread over the bamboo 
trellis. Then the white aats had a say, 
and that was the Vast of my bean. I pro- 
secuted my prisoners. The man was fined, 
the chanre against the wife being with* 
drawn. The Ketch and cai^ were lodeit- 
ed, and sold by auction. 

— StPon#p Diink.— 
"Just note this, and draw your own con- 
clusions. The purchaser of one of the casks 
of spirits told me that, b^ng dubfous, he 
opened the cask, and found a number of 
cakea of tobacco nailed on the inside. The 
police were eventually stationed at the 
Koper and McATtfaor, and Mr. Q. R. Me- 
l^linn (the Govemment Surveyor and late 
A«^mg Government Besident) was a|Mx>int- 
ed Stipendiaiy Mafi^trate at the latter 
plaee. Mr. Melfinn was sueoeeded by the 
landing waiter from Port Darwin (Mr. W. 
G. Stretton), who now oocnpies tne posi- 
tion I held in Port Darwin. Mr. StiettoB 
has been oTer 80 years in the Northern 
Territory, and is an extremely valusble 
officer. He ii a freat authority on the 
aborigines, especially those of the Gulf of 
Csstkentada. In 1808 he communicated an 
interesting paper to Pkofessor Stirlhig on 
the euatoms, rites, and superstitiofis cl the 
aboriginal tribes of the Gulf of Carpentaria 
with a vocabulary. Mr. Stretton showed 
oonolusiTely that tbere is an adnttxtuze cf 
Malay bk)od with the niggers of the 
north coast. That interoourse with 
some foreign people existed nearly a cen- 
tury ago is proved by the records of Mat- 
thew Flinders. I oonsider that I had won- 
derful luck in having such varied experi- 
ODces in oonneetion with my work. I «loitbt 
if ever a customs officer had such luck before, 
at any rate in Australfs. and I can look hnck 
on mv work and say, ^AU's well that ends 
well/ " 
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"I iiad several trips to the westward/f 
began Mr. Alfred Searcy, when he again 
took up the story of his experiences. **0n 
one occasion I went with the view of as- 
certaining; if there were any proas on that 
portion of the coast, while the other trios 
were to the Victoria River. When search- 
ing for the proas we landed at several 
places on the coast, but found nottiing tu 
indicate that it had been visited during 
recent years. It is understood that the 
Malays came here many years a^o. Their pre- 
sence, I should think, accounted for the 
?reat number of tamarind trees to be found 
rem Point Keats to Point Pearce. 1 s&w 
many evidently of great age. I never heard 
of the niggers on the coast to the weft 
speaking Malay. It did not strike me 
iis being a good place for the proas, for 
during the north-west monsoon there was 
no shelter, and beyond Point Pearce t^e 
water was too dirty. 

—Treachery Bay.— 
"We landed at Treachery Bav, so called 
from the fact that Capt, Stokes, of tlie 
Beagle, was speared here. The btory is gra- 
phically told by Capt. Stokes in 'The Voy- 
age of the H.M.S. Beagle' in the following 
words: — 

I had jjst turned my head round to look after 
my foliowers when I wa« suddenly sUggered by 
a violent and piercing blow about the left shoul- 
der, and ere the dart had ceased to quiver in its 
destined mark, a long, loud yell, such ■» the savage 
cai only ]»roduce, told me by whom I had beea 
speured. One (glance sufficed to show me the cliffs 
— «) lately thic abode of silence and solitude— 
swuin.ing with the dusky forms of the natives, 
now indulging in all the exuberant action with 
which the .Vuatralian testifies hia delight. One 
tall bushy-headed fellow led the group, and was 
evidently riy su< cessful assailant. I drew out the 
spear, which had entered the cavity of the chest, 
and retreated with all the swiftness I could com- 
mand in the hope of reaching thoee who were 
coming up from the boat, and were then about 
halfway. I fully expected another spear while 
my bs'k was turned; but fortunately the sa\age8 
seemed only to think of getting down to the 
beach to eJuiplete their work. Onward I hurried, 
cairying tie spear which I had drawn from the 
wound, and determined if, as I expected, over- 
taken to sell my life dearly. Each step, lesd 
steady than the former one, reminded me that I 
was fiist Jisluf; blood; but I hurried on, still re- 
taining the chronometer and grasping my only 
weapon of defence. The savage cry soon told me 
that my purauers had found their wuy to the 
beach, while at every respiration the air escaping 
through the orifice of the wound warned me that 
the strength by which I was still enabled to 
struggle through the deep pools and various im- 
nediments in my path must fail me soon. I had 
fallen twice; each disaster being announced, by 
a 8h'>ut of vindictive triumph from the blood- 
hounds behind. To add to my distress I now 



■aw wi'h uttci dismay that Mr. Tarrant and the 
man with the instiiiments, unconscious of th« 
fact that I had been speared, and therefore be- 
lieving thai I could make good my escape, wer« 
moving off towards the boat. I gave up all hope, 
and with that rxpid glance at the past which in 
such ar. iMur crowds the whole history of life 
u|M)u the ' mind and one brief mental act 
of supplication or rather submission to Him 
in whose hands are the iasues of life «nd 
death, I 'prepared for the last dread struggle. 
At that moment the attention of the ro- 
trcatinic paniy was aroused by a boat approach- 
log hastily 'rom the ship— the first long, louJ, wild 
shriek of the natives having most providentially 
apprised those on board of our danger. They 
turned anfl perceived that I was completely ex- 
hausted. I spent the last struggling energy I 
possessed U join them. Supported on each side 
I had • jus: strength to direct them to ttim to- 
wards our saviige enemies, who were hurrying on 
in a long file, shauting and waving their clubs, 
and were now only about 30 yards off. Our 
turning momentarily checked their advance, 
whilst their force increased. During tatse very 
few and awfully anxious moments a party, headed 
by Lieut. Kinery, hastened over the reef to our 
lupi^ort. Another moment and ours would have 
been tbe fate of so many other explorers; the 
hand of tbe savage almost grasped our 
thiotits. We should have fallen a sacrifice in 
the cause of discovery, and our bones left to 
nculdtr on this distant shore would have been 
trodden liecJlessly under foot by the wandering 
native. At the sight of Lieut. Enier>''s party 
the native*, flew with the utmost rapidity, cover- 
ing their nti;ht, either from chance or skill, by 
my partv. In a moment the air, so lately echo- 
ing with their ferocious yells, was silent, and 
t\vi Roene of their intended massacre as lonely 
and deserted as before. 1 was soon got down to 
the bcal, lifted over ihe ship's side, and stretched 
on the poop cabin table under the care of Mr. 
Bynoe, who on probin^^ the wound gave me a 
checrinjr hope of its not proving fatal. The 
an.\iety with which I watched his countenance 
and listened to the words of life or death the 
reader may imagine, but 1 cannot attempt tu 
deacTibc. Tic natives never throw a spenr wh. n 
the eye of the person they aim at is turned to- 
wards I hem, supposing that every one like them- 
selves can avoid it. This was moat fortunate, 
as, my side f)eing towards them, the spear bad 
to pass through the thick musclea of trie breast 
befor>! reaching my lungs. Another circumstance 
in my favour was that I had been very much 
reduced bv my late exertions. The sufferings of 
that night I will not Mtigiic my readers ly 
describing: but I can never forget the anxiety 
with which Mr. Bynoe watched over me during 
the vhole of it. Neither can I forget my feel- 
ingi of gratitude to the Almighty when my sunk- 
en e\es tl>e next norning once more caught the 
first rays of ihe sun. It seemed as thoug*! 1 could 
discover in those an assurance that my hour was 
not yet oon'e, and that it would be my lot for 
some tim»: hmgcr to gaze with grateful pleasure 
on their pplendour. Scleral excursions wcr.? made 
durin'; mv stay in search of the natives, but with- 
out success. An encampment was found in the 
neiKl.bou*hoc;d near a small fresh-water swamp, 
and by the things that were left behind it was 
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evident tliat a hasty retreat bad been nude. It 
«rould hMVb been as well if we could bave puniah- 
cd there people in aome wmy for their nnprorok- 
ed attack ; but to have followed them far into 
the buah would have been quite uaelesa. A com- 
pariaon of their conduct with that of the natives 
of Sbonl Bay ccnflma what I have before itated 
of the extraordinaiy contraats prasented by the 
diapodtioDS of the aboriginal inhabitants oi Aus- 
tralia, for in both instanoea we were the flbnat 
^ropeana they had ever encountered. The ob- 
Gcrvations which nearly cost me my life in endea- 
vourinor to obtain placed Point Pearce in lat. 14 
dcff. 25 m. 50 a. a : lone. 2 dear. 49 m. W. of Port 
Eminsrton. The time of hivh water at tho full 
and cbanffc was 7 o'clock, when the tides rose 
from 20 to 28 ft. The clifTa formtnir it are of 
a reddish hue from the auantitv of iron the rocks 
in the neiflrbbourhood contain. To commemorate 
the accident which befell me, the bay within 
Point Pearce was called Treachery Bav and a hi«h 
hill over it Providence Hill. 

"Isn't that beautifully told!" remarked 
Mr. Searcy. "Well, as we went inland we 
did not see any sijj^n of nig^rers, but all at 
once one of the party sanfK out, l/wk out. 
the niAgers are around us!' We retreated 
immediately, and saw freah mfcg&r tracks 
over ours. The aboricrines did not show up 
until we were a few yards away from 
the beach, when 0everal mshed down 
ahakinflf their spears and making moat un^ 
becoming pigns to us. They retreated as 
we returned to the beach and came down 
again, when we left. I do not think thev 
quite ^ifideretood firearms or they would 
never have ventured so close in the way 



they did. It was 5ortunatte for them that 
they did noc lee a single npeiir go. Mr. 
C. Mann, the well-known engineer, now at 
Pinnaroo, was one of the part:.' 

—Victoria River Scenery.— 

"The Victoria River is fuU ('f interest. 
The scenenr is very rugged, wild, and pic* 
turesque, the rocky formation being of a 
most extraordinary character. The Rev. 
J. E. TenisonWIoods described it as the 
most weird-looking country he Mac*, seen in 
Australia. Astonishinfip echoes were to be 
heard in some of the readies, and dur- 
ing the evening I have fired a good many 
cartiidges for the purpose of obi&iniiig the 
edio effect. At Holdf^ust Reach about 60 
miles up the river, there was a baobab tree, 
upon which the word' "Beagle" had been 
caived some M vears before. Only the let- 
ters BE A were visible when I visited \t £♦; 
was generally stippnsed that coal existed in 
fbis portion of the oountry. Sh.ile veins 
ran right through <the ranges. At Onriosity 
Peak great quantities were visible. At the 
Peak the fiats, some miles in extent, called 
Mosquito Flats, form one of the greatest 
difficulties experienced when navigating the 
river. When we were stuck on ihe mud 
there a wave came up fully 2 ft. high, so 
we were soon a£oat again. Ihc rush of 
water was for some time actually appalling. 
To give you an idea of the tide wlien at 
anchor at Holdfast Readh we tned iS* with 
Vie patent log. and it registered sIt knot?." 
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"I had a look at Gregory's old camp on 
the bank of the Victoria River. It had 
evidently been formed under two large bao. 
bab trees. On the one nearest the bank 
several dates were cut. They evidently de- 
noted the arrival of the p^rty in 1855 and 
the departure in 1856, and were in a per- 
fect state of preservation. On one of the 
trees waa the message— 'Letter in forge," 
and on the other 'Letter in oven.' A 
quantity of pigiron discharged from the 
schooner Tom Tough was used to build the 
forge and oven. Gregory's main camp was 
here for eight months. TUb grand old ex- 
plorer, who is well over 80 years of age, 
IS still alive in Queensland. Hie baobab 
tree is to be met with everywhere after 
rounding Point Pearce. Some of them 
grow to an enormous nae. The larg- 
est specimens I saw were near Fossil Head. 
The niggers prize the baobab tree on 



account of the fruit, the seeds of which 
are eaten. We paid a visit to Timber 
Oreek, so named on account of the fact 
that timber used for repairing the 
Tom Tough was obtained there. Ihe 
Tom Tough was a schooner of upwards 
of 200 tons, and took stores up the river 
for Gregory. She was evidently of very 
shallow draught, and it mutt have been 
fearful work getting up the river. It, 
however, showed what grit and pluck can 
do. At any rate, the bottom was Avarly 
knocked out of the schooner, anid she had 
to undergo extensive repairs before she left 
the depot. 

—Dangerous Spears.— 

"The niggers on the Victoria and in the 

Okmbridge GuH ocmntry generally are 

remarkably clever at making spear heads 

out of glass bottles. The patience display- 
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ed in cMppinff them is simply maireUous^ an 
they are Derlectly shaped and lirought to 
a very fine point. As can be imagined, 
these spears make very nasty wounds. I 
saw a man who had been speared in the 
face just alongside his nose. In fact, the 
spear almost lifted the nose from the face. 
He removed the plug of wadding, and T could 
see pieces of glass in the wound. Besides 
this he had a stone spear wound in his 
back. 

-A Fine Plucked 'Un.- 
"To give you some idea of the endurance 
and suffering undergone by Home of the 
cattle men, 1 will mention an event that 
occurred in the Gulf of CVirpentaria coun- 
try. The niggers had been playing the 
deuce with the cattle; so a party went out 
to expostulate. During the argument the 
manager of the station received a veiy se- 
vere wound in his chest from a large stone- 
headed spear. After considerable suffering 
and trouble he reached the Roper on hi» 
way to Darwin for medical assistance. It 
was a case of something like 900 miles to 
see a doctor. When stdSiing from t/'e Ro- 
per the poor chap was thrown from his 
horse and had a leg broken. After a rest 
of several weeks he made another start, 
the leg being very much out of 8hai)e. The 
sufferer eventually reached Darwin, and left 
by steamer for the south. When 1 said 
goodby 1 most certainly never expected to 
see the man again, but in six months />e 
was back, cured and his leg straight. 

—A Heavy Pull.— 
"When on the way to the \'ictoria 
River in 1893 with Mr. H. W. H. Stevens 
in the Victoria, off Cape Ford, a hundretl 
miles from home, some mifrhap occurred to 
the boiler which promptly stopi)ed our 
steaming. After about three days' hard 
v.'OT-k the steamer was anchored safely un- 
der the Perrin Inlands. There wias ver>' 
little wind, so it meant lowng ber in a 
boat. Mr. Stevens, myself, a nigger, and 
a Chinaman, started in the ship's boat for 
Darwin. We coasted all we could, working 
the tides where possible. Tlie only time we 
h»d any wind waa in crossing Fog iU\y\ 
when a very fierce squall came off the land 
with heavy rain, and slogging work it w.is 
to keep the boat in anytiiing like a posi- 
tion. We reached Darwin lUst 45 hours 
after leaving the steamer. That was not 
bad for four men in a heavy ship's boat. 
The heat was inten#*e. 

— Stuart's Tree Visited.— 
*'l was delighted to have the opportunity 
of visiting Stuart's tree, which I did 
with the (lovcrnmcnt Resident (Mr. .Iiis- 
iice Dashwood). As a nipper I naw 
Stuart enter the Police Banucks in 
1862. when he retiu-ned from his great feat 
of crossing the Australian Continent, 
and little did T think then that 
some 30 years afterwards I nhould see 
the living monument that settled the 
question of Stuart's having reached the 



north coa>*t. I have another reason 
for remembering the return of Stuart, 
fior my father, who was sergeant-major in 
charge of the barracks in those days, had 
to meet the explorer on the Nortli road, 
and escort 'him into Adelaide. I dare say 
many will remember the great demand 
there vrKa for the bullets brought back 
by the party a& souvenirs of the memorable 
trip across the continent. Living in bar- 
racks as we did, my brothers and myself 
were lucky enough to secure a good many 
bullets. At the time the settlement was 
at Kscape Cliffs 1 believe the only search 
made for the tree was from the sea, but it 
traii.si)ired that from there it could not be 
seen, for there was a narrow but deuhe 
belt' of mangroves and jungle intei-vening. 
One of the i)arty (Mr. John Cleland, of 
Gothenburg fame), who was at the cliffs, 
and formed one of th»e engaged in the 
earlier search, fully realized why the tree 
h?id not been discovered before. From the 
land side the landmark stood out large and 
distinctive. Being a curio fiend, and seeing 
a dry branch, 1 sent a Malay boy up the 
tree.* and had it cut off. I think the Resi- 
dent sent a i>iece to eaoli of the surviWng 
menibers of Stuart's party. The initials 
on the tree could be plainly traced. 

—Escape Cliffs.— 

"Of course we visited Escape Cliffs. Capt. 
Stokes, in his diary, describes how tiiey 
wore named, as follows: — 

I shall proceed to explain this remark by relating 
the startling circunutances from which Escape 
Cliffs received their name. A few da>iB after my 
interview in the dingey with the natives Mr. 
Fitzmaurice went, ashore to compare the com- 
])uss«A. Oom the quantity of iron c-ontained in 
the rocks, it was neccssarv in Holect a spot free 
from their influence. A sandy lieach at the 
fcot of E*»ca))c Cliffs wa« accordingly chosen. The 
obHcrvationa had IxH-n commenced, and were about 
half completed, when on the summit of the cliffs, 
whicrh lose about 20 ft. alx>ve their heads, sudden* 
ly appeared a large party of natiyes with poi-ed 
amt quivering npeora, as if a))out immediately to 
deliver them. Stamping on the fp-ound and duUdng 
tlieir headH to and fro, they threw out their 
loTijf fcli.isrcy locks in a circle, whilst their p^larin^; 
eyes flaH>ied with fury, aa they champed and spU 
out the end« of their lon^ beards, a custom wi'.h 
Australian natives when in a state of violent ex- 
citcment. They were evidently in earnest and 
bent />n nii«chief. It was therefore not a little 
surprisini; to behold their paroxysm of racre eva* 
pornted l>cfore the happy presence of mind dis- 
played by Mr. Fitzmaurice, in immediately be- 
(Onninfif to dance and shout, though in momen- 
ta r>'' expectation of tieine pierced by a dozen 
ffprars. In this he was imitated by Mr. Keys, who 
wc«> a.'^istinK in the ol«enrations, and wlm at 
the moment was a little distance off and mig'^t 
have C8<ar»ed. Without, however, thinking of him- 
self . ho very nobly joined his companion in arau^- 
inif the natives; and they succeeded «n divert- 
intr them from their e\'ident evil designs, until 
a boat landinjr in a bay near drew their attention. 
Tlic foremoRt of thw r*rty was recpgniflei to he 
the ill-looking fellow who left me in t^e rtnoe 
with a revengeful scowl upon his face. Messnt. 
Fitzmaurice and Keys had firearms lying on the 
ground within reach of their hands; the ioitint 
Vwevor. thev ceaied da^Hng and attnnpted to 
touch them a dozen spears were pointed at thetr 
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Hielr lifw hog upon t thread, tnd fhiftr 
mtpe mult be rtgu&td m traHf woiid«fBl« aad 
OBlr to be e ttiflmtod to the hMWT rrndSntm with 
w9cb tbtj aftpted ttwmnlTei to ttm jmOa of 
fhdr eltuetioB. Tlile wm the iMt we mw of the 
natlTes in Adem Bay, and the meeting is like- 
ly to be long icmendMted by mne, and not without 
Jileaamt reeollectioiie; tor elthoi^, it the time 
t wie Juat looked upon as & very eeiioue aAdr. 
it afterwards proved a great aonrce of mirth. Do 
one could renll to mind, without langhlog, the 
ludicrous flgmws oeoaanrlly cat by onr ahipnates, 
when to amuse the natiyee they ^gmtd on the 
light fiintastio toe; and ttie readers, who look 
at the plato In tiie ffrontiaplece repfeenta? 
this realiT aerloui affair, will behold two Ben 
literally dancing for their Utcs. 



'*U "was during tbe dry seaaoo '' pro- 
eeMed Mr. Seaxxsy, "when we vinted Skh 



cape KXSm, and we set fire to tlie denae 
growth oyer the site of the old aeitlement. 
\(1ien the firs had done ite work the posi- 
tion cf the old buildings and stockade coold 
be 4T9ced. There were a good many can- 
non ball* and empty shcJIa lying abo4t. 
This W8C. all there -was to show for the ex- 
penditure of what I have heard stated to be 
£94,000. I am wrong; for at the mouth of 
the Adelaide was an old iron tank left by 
the eAtk eettleie, and many a shot I hoiti 
at it when passing. Now, if yon want a 
real good yam about Escape Gtiffs just get 
Mr. R. H. Edmunds, I.S.M., the late Super- 
intendent of the Stockade, on the warpath, 
for he was a surveyor there. Many a yam 
we have had about the old tank/' 
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"Oo June 20, 1886," continued Mr. Sear- 
cy, **I started on a cruise which certainly 
for discomfort, excitement, danger, and 
hard work beat any other trip 1 had on 
the north coast. Information hadi been 
received that a ketch called the BudjDuee, 
with a large oanpo of stores, had left 
Thursday Island for Bonolook, McArthur 
River, without having first cleared at the 
custom house. In fact, ti^ master ha4i 
defied the authorities. So I took advan- 
tage of the first trip of the rehabilitated 
steamer BUlengowan, which was under ooup 
tract to carry mails to our gulf ports, to 
try and catch the ketch and bring the 
master to justice. The clearing out of the 
ketch from Thursday bland, in oonjunction 
with the fact that the man I had arrested 
at the McArthur River the previous year 
had reopened his store, made things look a 
bit suspicious. I had with me Mr. H. Fin- 
der, in case there was an^ navigating to do, 
as he held a mate'e certificate. Among the 
passengers was the late Cp!:. Power, officer 
in charge of the native pofice at the Roper. 

—The BUengowan.— 

"The Ellengowan, a steamer of some 90 
(<ini< net register, waa built in Christiania 
about 1806. For some time she was cm- 
p>oyed on the New Guinea ooast in conneo- 
ii«n with tho Tni!»ion work. Somewhere 
about 1880 the vessel was bought by the 



8ugar Company on the Daly River, but 
almost immediately afterwards she was 
wrecked in the river, where she remained 
for about four vears. The steamer was 
eventually raisea, and purchased by Mr. 
G. S. Oopeland. who had her overhauled^ 
and he and others thought she was tho- 
roughly repaired. Upon the strength of 
this Mr. Oopeland accepted the contract to 
carry mails to the gulf ports. One straiu^e 
thing about the machinery, when the 
steamer was raised and the mnd dseaned 
out of her. was that it was almost aa 
br^ht as the day the vessel went down. 
There was somethioff good in Daly River 
mud apparently. The preliminaries prior 
to starting were not encouragiiig. Hie first 
engineer engaged filled the boitora chodc-a- 
block with water, then lit the fires. Hie 
fact was discovered in time, and the engi- 
neer ffot a passage ashore. After great 
difficulty the owner succeeded in engaging 
two men as first and secomd engineers, 
and two splendid fellows they proved. But 
for their untiring energy and watchfulness 
and the seamanship of the master (Oapt. 
Macredie) none wonld have been left to 
tell the tale. The engineers' names were 
Ben Griffe and Shaw. Griffe. the 
chief, was nearly stone deaf, he hav- 
ing lost his hearing while in the arctic 
regions. I think he served under Capt. 
Nares. Just before we Rtarte<] it was 
found that soroebod(y had forgotten to 
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withdraw a plug of wood from a valve 
hole, or whatever it is called, in th-e bot- 
tom oi the steamer. A man dived under- 
neath and fixed that properly. 

—Under Way.- 
"When we finally started soon after day- 
break there was a light south-east breeze, 
so it did not oome nome to us that we 
were like a half- tide rock on account of 
the boat being so aeeply laden. As hour 
after hour passed away and we memly 
logged off our seven knots an hour we con- 
gratulated ourselves on the tatisfactory 
state of afftiirs. We expected to have a 
quick trip; but. alas! the Lest laid sciiemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley, and so it 
was with us. We passed the Vernons all 
right, but when we reached the open water 
on the other side we found the wind had 
risen and raised a short, choppy head 
Hea. liy the actions of the chief we noticed 
that everj' thing was not running as smooth- 
ly as he could ivish. However, nothing 
very alarming occurred until 5 in the after- 
noon, when we were well on our way to 
C;ape Don. Then the engines stopped 
fehort, not to go again until repairs had 
been effected. We were lying exposed to 
the full strength of the south-east gale and 
the heavy sea raised from the full depth cf 
Van Diemen's Gulf, with the coaf*t of Mel- 
vnle Island under our lee. 

—A Terrible Time.— 
"After a terrible time of some hours in 
the trough ot the sea some of the ma- 
chinery was lashed in its place or screwed 
up. We tried hard to get round Cape Don, 
and hammered away until 3 a.m. During 
the repairs we held the engineers in posi- 
tion so they could attend to their particu- 
lar business. One great roll the steamer 
made threw a tin of ca^tor oil into the 
chief's face, a quantity of the beastly stuff 
going down his throat. He had a bad 
time for a bit. Finding that we were los- 
ing more by leeway than we made the 
boat's head was put in the direction of 
Cape Otham, the nearest shelter. Tins 
we reached about 8 p.m. on June 21. 
The engineers made a thorough overhaul 
of the engines, Ac, and found among 
other defects that the machinerv had not 
been properly fitted and keyed. The whole 
of the bearings had too much play. Some 
of the bearings of the fhaft had never 
been bolted down, nor had the donkey 
epgine been fastened to its bed. The fore- 
peak we found to be nearly full of water, 
which came through an opening in the 
plates. These we tommed down, aiui 
made watertight. T!heie were several 
rivets missing. 

—Another Start.— 
"In the face of all this we might rea- 
sonably have returned to Darwin, but we 
decided otherwise; and, as repairs had been 



effected, a fresh start was made. From tliis 
time until we reached the Roper it wa« 
one incessant tinkering and repairing of 
some minor defect in the machinery, while 
at least ever^' 12 hours we had an absolute 
stoppage owmg to the giving out or break- 
ing down of some more important imrt of. 
the engine. For the first two or three days 
^ we accepted the position chterfully enough, 
' cracked jokes at any ono's expense, taxed 
one another with having forgotten to pay 
the washii-Avoman before Ktarting. or with 
beine the Jonah who was cau ing all the 
trouble. Then as the days wore weari- 
ly on some of us felt veiy much 
inclined to cast lots to see who really was 
thr. Jonah and cast him overboard, but 
doubt/ing the presence of whales on tha^ 
coast with sufficient capacity to entomb anv 
of us, the idea was never put into practice. 



—Keeping Close to Land.— 

"So as not to be ioo far from the land 
in the event of some irreparable accident 
happening to our very erratic engines, or to 
the well-worn hull <hat carried thenj, we 
kepi as close in shore as possible by steering 
fit/m headland to headlana »n(i not coastiuK 
ail the bays we passed. The first night out 
we lost nearly all the lubrioatinf^ oil. The 
balance was soon used up, so the butter 
went to the engine room, all the kerosine 
having been taken possession of by that 
dtparttnent. Of course we were livins on 
tinned meat, but l)efore we had a show 
every bit of fat was rendered out of it for 
the engines. I subsequently remembered 
that there were two cases of axV grease in 
the cargo. These were quickly dug out, 
and the contents used after having been 
mixed with kerosine. It was not by any 
means an ideal lubricant, but having: no- 
thing else we had to use it. 

-"AU Up With Us."— 

**()n the night of June 24, when off the 
land some considerable distance, it came on 
to blow a heavy gale from the south-east, 
with a heaw sea. The steamer's head was 
at once headed for the shore. About 2 a.m. 
thte sUifmer thought it was all up >vi;h 
us, and that it would be impossib.e to 
make the land. There were some 18 or 10 
people on board, 10 of whom were Euro- 
peans, and there was only one small boat. 
It was arranged that if the worst came to 
the worst ihe Europeans would make for 
the boat. As no dcubt it would have 
meant a fight, I had my revolver handy the 
rest of that night. Fortunately, however, 
wo managed to s^rufQKle in under the land 
at Blyth's River. All this time the pumps 
weto at work, f«»r tliin iron ntenmer was 
leaking badlv. The engineers took advan- 
tage of the spell, and tied things together 
again. Onr fresh wa^er supply beins near- 
Iv exhausted a party landed to search for 
some, but did not succeed in finding any.' 
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The last article concluded by relating how 
(he skipper thought it was all up with 
Uhose on the derelict li^lengowan, and how 
the steamer managed to struggle in under 
the land at Blyth's Kiver. Jkir. 
bearcy continued his story as followb; 
—"We made a freah start at daybreak on 
June 26, intending to run through Brown's 
iStraits. Owing m> the south-«ast wind and 
heavy sea this was not deemed safe, so a 
ociirse was shaped for Cape Wessei. Keep- 
ing well under the lee of the islands for 
shelter, we passed the cape soon after mid- 
day of June 27, and then ielt the iuU force 
of the wind and the accumulated strength 
of the long rolUng waves which had ga- 
tiiered force in their passage from the other 
side of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

^Another Breakdown.— 
**1 he result was that our ragines at once 
refused duty, and we lay there, tossing 
about at the mercy of the wind and waves. 
Repairs had hardly been effected before the 
eccentric broke, but the engineers connect- 
ed the other one, so we were able to keep 
th** engines icoing. There was the disadvan- 
tage that we could not go astern, but had 
to keep moving ahead. By this time our 
frobh water was just ezhautfted- We dis- 
covered that one of (he tanks leaked, while 
the wretched cook had been extravagant 
enough to boil the spuds in fresh water. We 
accordingly resolved to put into MeiviUe 
Bay (Gulf of Carpentaria), where I knew 
the Malays had a camping ground (Ldmba 
Pandria), and get a fresh stock. On June 
28 we anchored in the bay. but not at the 
camping place. We were not aUe to pull 
round to it on aocoant of the strong wind 
and heavy sea. Qpwever, we were kicky 
enough when we lajoded to strike good wa- 
ter, apparently permanent. As fresh nig- 
ger tracks were very numerous we kept a 
snarp lookout, but we did not ca(ch sight 
of any aborigines. 

—Fuel Wanted.— 
"As the engineer feared our stock of coal 
would not- last much longer, it was decid- 
ed when we started on June 29 to shape a 
course inside the islands, so that we oould 
have a little protection, and if necessaiy 
seek a sheltered spot and cut firewood. 
Soon after stnrtii^ our cranky old engine 
jibbed again. We had to keep clear of the 
land, so there we lay with a nasty sea and 
thick heavy weather, drifting to leeward. 



while the engineers were straightening 
matters tor another start. Bepairs were 
effected at daylight on June au. We 
icept going nearly all day, ana (hen 
something eise went wrong— tne air 
pum|>s and piston rod Una urns, Vv'e 
managed to get under the land, and anchor- 
ed oh Chasm Island. The engineers were 
busy all night and part of tne next day 
repairing, and we made a start about icoa- 
day for Connection Xalaod^ insiae of 
Uroote iakuid, wliere we anchored at sun- 
down. Tnat night 1 had a great haul of 
tme red schnapper. Our water was tinikh- 
ed, so we landed on the island next day 
(July 2) to hunt for some and at the 
same time to cut wood. By digging we 
lound a little tresh water, but it was 
thick and muddy. We kept at the wood- 
cutung ail day. 

-Hard Work.— 
"The inteuse beat and the bad water 
did not make things cheerful. Then we 
had to get the wood into the boat, which 
was not pleasant work. Tne island was 
surrounded by a ooral reef, and there 
were some hundred yards oi' this to walk 
over. Then we had to wade out into the 
water, on account of the surl. it was 
awfully hard worl^ and the coxal cut our 
boots to pieces. While we were ooi shore 
the cook's galley caught hre, but betore 
much damage was done the flames were got 
under. Another start was made that even- 
ing. We shaped a course for Mana Island, 
oil the mouth of the Roper, and nexA 
morning reached the lil^e bay where the 
iSpringbok discharged some coals in 1871 
or 1872. To our great delight we found 
tnat the ooaJ, wliicii had lain lor some U 
years exposed to wind and weather, shine 
and storm, had in no way deteiioxated. 
W^e set to and shipped about five tons, hav- 
ing to carry it dow& to the boat m brandy 
oises. It was nice sort of ooalhumping. 
Snakes and centipedes seemed to appro- 
cnate that coal heap as a dwelling place. 

—Entering the Boper. — 

"On the morning of July 4 we stood 
across to the mouth of the Roper, and 
with the assistance bf Mr. Pinto, who 
I have mentioned had been on the river 
for scroe time in the Young Australian, we 
speedily found the channel, entered the 
river, steamed 20 miles, and anchored. The 
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engineers immedSately oommenced to re- 
raar the uEua] damages, besides which 
there was something wrong with the shaft. 
Next day we ateamed up the river until 
mthin about three miles of the Wilton. 
We ran on a sandbank, which convinced 
us that being in a steamer that could so 
astern was rather an advaoitage. We 
kedged her off ail right, however. Next 
day the steamer was taken up to within 
four miles of Leichhardt's Bar to ducharge 
cargo. We were here four days discharg- 
ing and repairing damages. 

--Life on the Roper.— 
"During thait time I stopped principally 
at the Bar where fthere was pleniy of life. 
A constant stream of overlanden were 
passing thrcush* it bcdng in the height/ 
of tlie Kambcrley rush. One of tiiese — Mr. 
Hugh Fraser— took telegrams from me to 
the Elsie, for Fort Darwin, to ease the 
minds of our friends, for we were 12 days 
overdue, and, owing to the oonstant stream 
of people, word would quickly have reach- 
ed them if we had arrived at the Roper. 
Pohce were stationed at Mount McMinn,and 
the store was now licensed, so things were 
not exactly the same as when I pxeWoos- 
ly visited the Bar. The old storekeeper 
was dead, and another reigned in fads place. 
I saw Fraser buy six tins of 
curry powder— when he had depart- 
ed the storekeeper told me the 
contents were rotten— cheerful for Fradcr 
irheii the time came for him to make him- 
self a nice savoury curry. There was a pig 
at the store, why I cannot say: but it wae 
decided to kill it. How the fellows camped 
round about did rdi\ up when the word went 
forth that there was fried pork for tea. 
What a change from the eternal salt beef 
and bouiUi! The dou^h twister at the 
camp made excellent johnnde cakes, but 
better known as something on the coab<. 
There was no baking powd«r in the place 
so Eno's fruit salt waa used instead, and 
splendidly it did its work. With our pork 
we had my pet abomination, the old- 
fashioned preserved potatoes. Of course 
one could make one's own chutney- -nlum 
jam and Worcester cauce mixed— ana ex- 
cellent it is. 

—A Strange Character.— 
"I could spin pages of yams about tho 
sayings and doings of the fellows camped 
there, but it would not do. One character 
I must mention. He only removed his 
trousers when old age necessitated a new 
pair. This happened while we were camp- 
ed there. Having secured a new pair he 
went to the river at dupk to effect the ex- 
change and have the usual trousers waah. 
On a sudden he stuped on to what he 
thought was a log, but it was a big alli- 
gator. I cannot say if it wa^ disgust or sur- 
prise, but the 'gator cleared like a flaab, 
and the man ^ot such a start that he did 
not get over it for Pome time. We just 
missed the 'Ragged Thirteen,' a notorious 



party of hard caaes, wiho were working 
their way to Kimberley on the 'Nevei 
Never.' Cpl. Power had a tremendous dcg 
cart, in which we started to pay a visit 
to his camp at Mount McMinn. When 
passing through 'H<^irs Gate* eveiy spoke 
of one of the wheels flew out, and we all 
came a nice cropper, but nobody was hurt. 
Nevertheless we did not forget 'Hell's 
Gate' in a hurry. 

—A Start for the McArthur.— 

"Having done all we could to the steamer 
a start waa made for the McArthur on 
July 11. We were brought up short by 
running on a shelf of jagged rock near the 
Wilton. If this had happened a length 
ahead it would have ripped tiie side out 
of the steamer. We floated off at high 
water, and resumed our voyage. However 
we were on discoveries bent, for that same 
evening Ave ran on a sandbank where the 
chart ^owed 3 or 4 fathoms. We tried 
hard but unsuccessfully to get the steamer 
off, and had to wait six da^ys until the 
tide floated us off. I forgot to mention 
that while up the river the bunker lid 
being off one day I saw daylight through 
the ship's side for a space of ov^^r a foot 
in length. This could only be stopped by 
building a trough and running cement in. 
Whenever the steamer ^topped we could 
hear the water running into her from the 
stem gl&nd. Several sore places were dis- 
covered, but by dint of keeping the pumps 
going we managed to keep the boat fairly 
free of water. 

— Commandeering Meat. — 
"Before we left the landing, where all 
the cargo was lying, by some mysterious 
meabs a case of preserved meat foimd its 
way on board. If it was ever missed no 
doubt somebody else Rot the credit, for 
there were plenty knocking about who de- 
served it. It may have been the libglifih 
sfwear wonlA, used by the Chinese cook 
when he fell down the cabin steps with 
th'ct case on has siioulder Vfttt caused the 
meat to go so quickly, for go it did. It 
transpired that this was all there was on 
board, so we were soon on the short com- 
mons 9f tea and flour. We made repeated 
excursions ashore, but had poor luck with 
the game, which was very scarce for some 
reason at that time. Our bag were one ktin. 
garoo, a native companion, and several 
pigeons. 

— "Look, Bungawah!" — 
"During one of our walks ashore we 
sighted some niggers, who rushed away at 
once. However, we managed after a gfre&t 
deal of bother to make h>iend8. One old 
man waa full of 'Bungawah Lowrie'— Capt. 
Lowrie was in command of the steamer 
Young Australian which was wrecked, 
abd which I mentioned in a previous 
article. We were walking along, when all 
at once the old man caught hold of me 
and hauled me back, saying 'Look Bunga- 
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wah/ Another step and I should have 
been on top of an immense yellow soake^ 
the bite of which, as far as I could nn- 
derstand, wa» very bad. It was the snake, 
however, that w^t ander this time, for I 



shot its head off. The old man immediate- 
ly annexed it, no doubt thinkinff that bun- 
gawafas are useful at times. I did not be- 
in*udge him the snake. Bungawah means 
boss, captain, or chief." 
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"Durinff the time tbe EUenoowan re- 
jpsfned aground in the Roper,'' continued 
Mr. Searcy, ''our position was extremely 
uncomfortable, for, owinic to the very 
ahaip lines of the vessel, Ae lay on her bilgp 
at an angle of 45 deg., and everybody had 
to crawl about on hands and knees. On 
Jiily 18 we steamed down tbe river for a 
bit. when it was discovered that the shaft 
was bent, and that the bearinf; supporting 
it had nearly worked its way through the 
adt of the ship, and consequently 
had to be cut right away. After 
this little matter of detail had been 
attended to we steamed out of the river 
to Maria Island for more coal. I forgot 
to state that while at the bar a quantity 
of Leichhardt pine was cut and taken on 
b<«rd for use in the furnace. How pleased 
we were to find that it would not bum! 
It was all thrown overboard. In readiness 
for the coal a lot of canvas bags had been 
made; so it did not take us lonff to ship 
10 ton* I thought bags were better than 
biaiidv cases for canying coal". While 
on the island we saw immense numbers 
of bronzewing pigeons, and that was oar 
share of tbem. On the morning of July 
20 we anchored off South-West Island, at 
the mouth of tiie MacArthur. 

—Off to Borroloola.— 

"In spite of the fact that all hope of 
'•atching the Budgaree had gone, we imme 
dintely started in the steamer's only boat, 
a small dingey, with six T)er8ans, blankets, 
piovisions fsiich as tiiey were). Ac. for 
tlte townshin of Borroloola. a distance <^ 
40 miles. To get into the river we had 
to carry the boat for about half a mile 
over a verv soft mud flat. When I was 
at the MacArthur previously we "■•^•no- 
ther entrance, the one opposite to Centre 
Island Consequently the river for a con- 
siderable portion of the way was new to 
me. Fooilshlv we did not take the tracing 
of the new entrance with us, for there 
WP9 one on board; so we were not rare 



whether we were in the proper entrance. 
Wc pulled all day long and still I did not 
recognise any landmarks. During the 
afternoon a niRfjer hailed us from the left- 
hand bank, yelling "Borroloola, trrrr; 
Bcrroloola, trrrr/ and pointing in a certain 
direction. We were cross and tired, and 
would not take any notice of the black- 
fellow; but we were sorry enough after- 
wards for our indifference. I recognised the 
man as one I had met before on tbe river, 
and a most extraordinary I'ooking fellow 
he was. If you stood at the back of him 
squarely you could see him looking round 
the comers of hia head' without moving. 
Fr.r feet he had heels only, the rest of 
itie pedal extremities, I suppose, at some 
time having been burnt or cut off. 

—Bushed in Batten's GMk.— 
"We pulled on and on until 9 o'dodc at 
night, and realizing that we were in narrow 
waters, it came to ns as a shock that we 
were where we ought not to be. In fact, 
we were boshed in Batten's Gbeek. There 
was nothing for it but to eamp. so we land, 
ed, and hauled the boat up a little. On 
the top of the bank it was decided to 
camp. One of the passengers said he was 
going to walk to Borroloola. We told h'm 
he could waflc to Halilsz if he liked. He 
started into the baib, and we rolled oar- 
selves up in our blankets, dog tsred. care- 
less of niggers or anything else. Some time 
afterwards we beard the steps of onr mate 
retuYiiing, and then a cnish of bran<*hc8. 
He had apparently walked over the bank 
but wfth jH'eat prescnre of mind he yelled. 
"1 0111 going to sleep in the boat." At day- 
break we roused out, perishinK with cold. 
for our bladlcets and clothes were wet 
throi:pgh with dew. The only tiuArar we 
had was a sort of bread, so seeing some 
'galares/ I had n shot at them and knock- 
ed one over. Ob, the disgust! fbr not 20 
vards away in the grass had been a «reat 
iflock of BurdeWn dncks. which we had not 
spotted. My shot, however, settled the 
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matter. I picked up my bird and 80011 had 
it in the coals. While eating it I told ttie 
other fellows if they -wanted game for 
breakfast they had better hurry up «nd 
get some. 

—"I See Schooner."— 
"We pulled back for some hours, and 
were just making up our minds to try and 
reach the steamer again when the MaHay 
boy cried out 'I see schooner/ and there, 
sure enough, she was. Now we realized 
bow it was that we had made such a howl- 
ing mess of things. Just before reaching 
it on the way up Finder and I were puUing 
and Copeland steering, and to avoid a reef 
of rocks Copeland h«d hugged the eight- 
hand shore* thus opening oat the broad en- 
trance to Batten's Creek, which we thought 
to be the continuance of the MacA^thur. If 
anybody had for a moment looked up the 
schooner would have been seen, but wbfia 
the other side was made she was shut in. 
Tf we had only interviewed "the nigger we 
would have tfived ourselyes a 50-mile9' pull. 
From where we camped Bowoloola was 
only about 17 mileg distent. The sight 
of the schooner pu( new life into us, and we 
made the dingey hum over the three mileg 
to where the craft was anchored. I imme- 
diately boarded her, put the broad arrow 
on Che mainmast, intimating that I seized 
her in the Queen's name, and with almost 
the same breath said, Tor God's sake give 
me a bottle of beer.' The beer was forth- 
coroilng. and good it w'as. I found that T 
kyiew the master well, he being an old Port 
Adelaide man. The mate was also the own- 
er of the ketch. He only had a ooarting 
cnrtificaie, and had to ship a deep-sea mas- 
ter when he left the colony in which hia 
certificate was issued. 

—A Pathetio Story.— 
"There were a number of passengers on 
beard, several of whom had fever very 
badly. In the little oabdn was a poor wo- 
man unconscious, a victim of fever. This 
was truly a most pitiable case. She had 
left her home in Queendaod to nurse her 
daughter, the wife of a manager of one of 
the stations on the tablelands, throug^i a 
sickness, and when on her way home was 
struck down with mala-rial fever. The 
poor Ti'oman died two days afterwards, 
while the ketch was still in the river. 

—Departure of the Budgarec.— 
"After a good night's rest I entered into 
business, end found that the master was 
palely to blame, the owner of the cmft 
beine at ihis raerev. This, in conjunction 
with the fact tfiat she h»d so many fever 
Datients on board, decided me to inflict 
commensurate fines, covering all our cx- 
]iensc8, which the owner gladly paid. I 
must say that he treated us royally dunng 
our stav on board, and we were fit fop 
good tucker. The day after our arrival 
Copeland, a Malay seaman, and the two 
passengers started for the settlement with 
the mails. The next day Oopeland re- 



turned with the Malay, and reported tha» 
the settlement was in a state of cnaos, ow- 
ing to the absence of police. He brought 
with him fop the use of our boat a quai> 
ter of beef. On account of the hot wea- 
ther it was necessaiy to salt it down at 
once, which Finder and I did, with the 
assistence of some stetion people who 
were camped on the bank of the nver. 
The local residents also supplied the salt. 
I mig^t mention that duty on ihe cargo 
landed by the ketch had been collected for 
us at Thursday Island; also that there was 
no coiinection between my man of the 
preAdous year and this craft. On the morn- 
ing of July 23 the Budgaree sailed, and 
we made a start for the steamer at 2 
p.m. 

—Weird Weary Work.— 
"Copeland and his man were done up 
with their long pull from the settlement, 
so Pinder and 1 hiad to do the lirst spell 
of rowing. We pulled until dusk, when we 
landed and boiled the billy. Ihen came 
a weary pull of several hours, the night 
being pitch dark. We got mixed up m 
some of the mangrove creeks, but an oc- 
casional glimpse of the Southern Cross let 
us knoiw that we were making to the 
nor'ard, and therefore must reach the sea 
in time. It was weary, weird work, the 
ooly 8ound«», besides the splash of our oars, 
being mysterious ©racking noises in tote 
mangroves, and now and again the splash 
of some great brute tumbling into the nver. 
Soon after midnight we reached the open 
sea, but we bad no idea where we were. 
There was not a sign of the steamer. There 
was nothing for it but to wait for day- 
break; so. having no anchor, an oar was 
driven into the mud and the painter made 
fast to keep the boat afloat, for we could 
hear the alligators Wallowing and bellow- 
ing on the mudbank adjacent. It blew from 
every point of the compass during the 
night, and heavy rain fell, so it can be 
imagined what a time we four had in the 
little boat. 'Three men in a boat' were 
nothing to it. At daybreak we caught 
sight of the steamer some four miles dis- 
tant. After a terrible struggle over the 
mud flats, during which I knocked over a 
couple of ducks, we finally reached the 
steamer, thoroughly played out. Tlie cap- 
tain told us that iiie barometer had fallen 
1 in. during the nig^t. 

—A Stert for Home.— 
"A start was immediately made for 
home. During our absence the engineers 
had been hard at work. Oiu* luck seemed 
to have turned, for during the i^in home 
we had hardlv a ripple on the water, and 
the steamer did not break down once. We 
brought a little fat from the MacArthur 
for the engines. When off New Year's 
inland we spoke the schooner Griffen, but 
not a drop of oil could we get. W^ sight- 
ed a big school of black fish, which could 
no doubt, have supplied the oil; but they 
didn't. We called in at the Revenue Sta- 
tion, Bowcn Straite, and secured some kero. 
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fline tad nit buffalo, and arrived home on 
•YuW SO. Just as we were enteriniK the 
harbour somethins went wrons wnh a 
pumo in the engine room. I shall ever re- 
member Oapt. Macredie for hia skill as a 
navigator ao4 the untiring dexterity and 
energy displayed by Ben Griffe and Shaw. 

—The KUengowan Condemned.— 
''The Ellengowan, at the request of the 
Qovemor, was inspected oy some ex- 
perts, and the reman ai one of them after 
an examination of the steamer gives an 



idea of their opinion of the vessel. 'Good 
God! Mie idea of men going to sea in a 
thing like this.' Shortly after our return 
the Ellengowan was turned into a quaran- 
tine vefisel and plenty of pumpine was re- 
quired. Capt. Marsh and the late Mr. 
J. H. Servante, who was my landing 
waiter, boarded a steamer before it was 
knowq that smallpox was on board. So 
for several weeks these two had the Ellen- 
gowan to themselves. Soon aft^ they 
were released down she went in 15 fathome 
of water— the best place for her." 



MURDERS BY BLACKS. 



MALAYS THE VICTIMS. 

No. xvn. 



"On the way to the McArtbur in the 
SIS. Active," continued Mr. Searcy, takiuj; 
up another subject, "we ran into the Gov- 
der River, to luid Mr. D'Arcy Uhr, and bis 
party of Jnen to search for cypress pine. Mr. 
Uhr had also a cutter and two Malay sea- 
men to attend on the camp when formed 
further up the river. We returned to the 
Goyder IT days afterwards. Upon enter- 
ing the river we noticed a large fire on the 
bcAch on the western side, and also heard 
several rifle shots, evidently fired as a sig- 
nal. I immediately went ashore. This ne- 
cessitated a hard PuD, as it was a dirty 
night, and the wind, being against the tide, 
raiped a nasty jobble. Upon the beach 1 
found Mr. Uhr and party camped. Mr. Uhr 
reported that the natives had murdered the 
two Malay seamen, and that the cutter was 
lost. Up to then no trace of the bodiea 
had been found, so it was determined to 
make a search next day. 

—Search for the Virtinw. - 
"At daybreak we started, and first landed 
at a very large banyan tree on the east 
bank, but after a thorough search we could 
not find anv signs of the victims. W e then 
crowed to the scene of the murder, which 
was pointed out to us by a Goulbum Island 
boy who saw the deed. It transpired that 
it was almost the same spot, near an im- 
mense kitchen-midden composed of cockle 
shells, where the late Capt. Carrington so 



naiTowly escaped being speared, the spear 
passing between his arm and body. We could 
find no sign of the bodies, they having 
evidently been thrown into the riveij. which 
was simply alive with alligators. The cut- 
ter we found secreted in the mangrovps, 
with all the spars and gear cut out of her. 
Several holes had been made in her ton 
sides and in her lockers, evidently with 
a tomahawk, whole she also had a mangrove 
stump throuf^ her bottom. On a sandy 
beach weU back from the mnngroves we 
found bloodstained clothing and boat's gear. 

—Story of the Murder.— 

"Larrikin, the Goulbum Island boy, stated 
that one day they had just entered the 
river when the cutter was struck by a squall 
and capsized. The three men then swam to 
the dingey, which was towing astern. As 
they got into the boat they saw some na- 
tives on the beach, who called to the Ma. 
lays tn Rroken Macassar dialect to come 
ashore, which they proceeded to do. When 
within easy range the niggers suddenly 
picked up their spears, which had hitherto 
been concealed, and threw them at the oc- 
cupants of the dingey, striking one Malay 
in the breast and the other m the loins. 
The men then jumped overboard, capsizing 
the dingey, llie niggers again called on^ 
to them to come ashore, and they would 
net hurt them any more. Larrikm ad- 
vised them not to go, but to try and awim 
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the river. In their woimded condition 
they conld not do so, and made for the 
land. Tiie niggers then rushed at them with 
mitpurdin^os, and battered their heads in. 
Liirrikjn immediately started for the op- 
posite shore, a distance of three miies, 
the niggers while he was within range try- 
ing to spear him. In spite of the sharks 
and alligators he reached the shore safely. 
He arrived at the camp next evening, and 
the party at. once abandoned it, leaving 
their tents, tools, and stores. Mr. Uhr 
y-Sis absent exploring. When the cutter 
capsized the Malays lost their firearms, or 
things might have been different. After 
our unsucceHsful search for the bodies we 
steamed up the river to the original camp, 
where we found everything intact. What 
a haul it would have been for the blacks 
if they had realized it had been abandoned, 
for there were axes, saws, and other tools 
and rations lying about in the open tents. 
We soon had everything on board. 

— ^The Murderers. — 
"When returning down the river, with- 
in four or five miles ot tne anchorage, we 
noticed some niggers on the beaeh, who 
were making signs for us to land, whicin 
we did. Their conduct I'ooked very sus- 
picious, and, as it was a splendid place for 
an ambush, we speedily offered an argu- 
ment which made the blacks beat a retreat. 
Larrikin, who wa« with us, recognised the 
murderers in the party. We searched their 
camp, destroyinj^ or carrying away all their 
valuables, such as dilly ba^^s, bones of 
defunct relatives, spears, &c. We also 
found some Malay clothing and several 
articles belonging to the cutter. A fine 
Malay canoe, wbich had for a painter a 
blood-stained piece of rope from the cutter, 
was confiscated. Among the cu'ticles 
brought awav were some native mosquito 
nets, made of finely plaited grass, evidently 
worn over the head while asleep. l*hese 
were eloquent testimony to the number 
and activity of the mosquitoes which in- 
fested these shores! I may tell you that 
I sent those nets to the Aidelaide Exhibi- 
tion, but tJiev were never returned; so 
somebody in Adelaide has souvenirs cf that 
niurler. I annexed a magnificent barro 
mundi, which gave us a splendid fish din- 
ner thot evening. Mr. Uhr having in the 
meantime got the cutter afloat, we wern 
soon on board, and a start was made cor 
home. So clq§ed that incident. 

— The Cape Brogden Ma-ssacre.— 
"Early in the year 1892 the rumours of a 
terrible tragedy having taken place ob the 
coast cearhed Fort Darwin through the na- 
tives. The report Avas to the effect that a 
Malav proa had been wrecked and the crew 
Killed bv the niggers. I think it was in 
October" of the same year that definite 
new8 was received in the shape of a re- 
port from Mr. E. 0. Robinson to the Gro- 



veniment Resident at the . time which 
confirmed the report that a massacre 
had taken place near Gape Brogden. some 
40 miles to the eastward of Robinson's 
Oamp, at Boweii Straits, and that Wandy 
Wandv, who had already served a long 
term for the murder of Robinson's mate, 
was the ringleader. 



—After the Murderers. — 
"A i>arty under Inspector Foelsche was 
immediately fitted out to proceed to the 
spot to investigate. Inspector Foelsche's 
trump card in such matters was strategy, 
and It was felt that hie would succeed in 
bringing matters to a successful issue. The 
iuspe^'tor diiiring his long residence in the 
Northern Territoiy had made a perfect stu- 
dy of the natives, and had an intimate 
knowledge of their ways. In fact among 
the niggers the name of Foelsche was a 
power in the land. W^hen I saw the other 
day that this valuable old servant had the 
I.S.O. conferred upon hdm I was delighted, 
and I am sure no man deserved it more. 
Alwavs liking to see something fresh and 
to add to my experiences, I obtained per- 
mission to accompany the party. In the 
coesting steamer Adelaide we first pro- 
ceeded to Port Eesington to see if we could 
pick up any of the niggers who knew any- 
tbing about the murder, but we drew a 
blank, for Port Essington was entirely de- 
serted. The old camp and surrounding 
lend, which Robinson in the old days kept 
so neat, were quite overgrown, and the 
place seemed to me to look miserable and 
desolate 

— Witnesses Secured. — 

"The steamer then proceeded to Bowen 
Straita Revenue Station, wbere Robinson 
had his camp. It was in charge of 
one of his men, a Malay named Tingha de 
Hhans. Ifere Inspector Foelsche was suc- 
cessful in securing witnesses. With two 
policemen I crossed to Crocker I^and to 
search for an important witness. In land- 
ing we had to make our way through a 
long stretch of heavy mud, and in doing 
so T gave my right knee a bad wrench. the 
source of an old . ti-ouble. the result or an 
accident while hunting. I had the satisfac- 
tion of walking some eight miles with a 
bent lesr. but we secured the man. A 
mo\e was then made to Oaipe Brogden, 
where we anchored, t^ere being a nice 
ocean swell on. During the afternoon an 
effort was made to land, but on account of 
the heavy surf it was not safe to do so. 
At daybreak next morning, things beli» a 
bit quieter, we had anotner try. The 
boat's anchor was dropped well out, and 
the boat was eased in stem first until just 
outside the surf. We all got arfiore safely 
with the assistance of niggers. I had one 
under each arm. You may be sore we 
looked after our shooting ironi/' 
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A PICNIC IN THE JUNGLE. 
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THE CAPE BROGDEN MASSACRE. 



STOEY BY JlS EYS-WITNISS. 

No. xvnL 



"When we koded at Gape Brogden/' con- 
tinued Mr. Searcy, "one ol toe niggen. 
Mangeiippy by name, kd ua inluid abouM 
one and a half miilea £rom tha beaoh to 
a beautiful piece of jungle doee to a pretty 
little lagoon, coTered with lilies. Our guide 
pointed to several places in the jungle 
where tbe earth had been diaturbecL so 
work was started, and we soon disclosed six 
skeletoDs. So as to have evidence of the 
six bodies it was decided to take the skulk, 
which were considerably knocked about. 
The question of how to carry them, for 
they were not nice carrying, arose. I no- 
ticed that one of our niggers had on a pair 
of trousers, lliese were quickly unshipped 
and the ends of the legs tied up. We then 
put three skulls into eadi li^, and hung 
them round the nagger's neck, so the ques- 
tion of transport was soon settled. The 
rest of the bones were covered up again. 
While at work a buffalo cow and calf came 
to the lagoon for a drink, but having other 
business on hand we did not shoot. Close 
to where we luided were portions of tlie 
wrecked proa. Tlie sea having gone down 
considerably our return was made without 
diificnllar. 

— Pzisoneni Captured.— 

"Soon afterwaxdfl tha two policemen and 
several niggers landed to search for the 
murderers. To my great disgust I could 
not accomipany tbem on account of my 
knee. After the search party had landed 
we prooeeded to Malay Bay, where it was 
arranged for the party to come out. Next 
evening the police were seen moving out of 
the bush. Upon limrimg I found theyhad 
four men in cnains, among whom was Wen- 
dy Wandy. As soon as ne caught sight of 
me he died out 'Ob, Mr. Searcy, I no do 
it.' He and his mates were soon safelv 
fixed up on the hatch of the steamer. The 
search party had had a fairly exciting time, 
so I blessed my lock again. Next morn- 
ing another man was secured. The names 
of the prisoners were Wandy Wandy, Ca- 
poondur, Ingeewaraky, Dooramite^ Biinaed- 
ge, and Angareeda. 

— Mangarippy's Story of the Massacre.— 

**Thia is the story Mangarippy afterwards 
told:— 

I live ■ometimfls at Bawmx Straits, sometiiiwi in 
other rarts c{ that district. I remember going 
with other blackfellowa. Including all the pxi- 
■onen, to Mandool, and aeeing ICalays there, and 
a proa which had been broken. There wen ilx 
Malays. At firat the Malays npoke, ^ot we did 
not understand, and thev then said "Tlnffha." 



and iiointed towards Bowen Straits. Blackfellow 
sa,y;— *'Take 'em,'* and then we siarted to mow 
tneui tiio way to Bowen airaita. The i>risone» 
Capuonaur ausRested that we atu>uld kill tuein, 
and another ol the prisoners said the B^me. We 
took the Maia^ to a swamp, and stopped there 
lo eat ficme cabbage paini. Man>' oi tne biacU- 
fellows cairieU boxes up trom the beacii. Thtt 
Mali^ys camed gam, but no boxes. inuy ajsw 
carried levoiver, bow, and arrows, and knivca.. 
After dinner they walked again towards itobin- 
■oc''« caicp. 'I'hen two ui tue hlacklciiows, who 
were canyinff bozes^ Marakite and Oooiardno, ran 
away, taiunfc the boxes with them. Then by-and- 
bjr ail the blackfcilows canning boxt-s, inciudinie 
tiia priMners, ran away, taJung the ooxcs wicn 
theuu I stepped a little while, ana sang out tu 
the UacikS to oome back, and then 1 ran awjiy 
UX). X took the box 1 was carcymg bacK to tht 
old Ciunp ai, the awamp. When i goi. bacic iv 
the cump all the prisonera were tliere. also Arraui* 
boon. We sat down a little while, ana then ihc 
Malays came bock. When the Majajs came back 
they sat dowii along witli the biackieiiowa. Tue 
blacka th.en talked among tiieniselvea atx>ut kill- 
iuK the Malays. Ail tne priaunen* said "Jiiil 
titfm." I said *'You no kill 'em." Arramboou 
also saio "Mo kill 'em." Then the biacklcllowb 
went into the buah and cut sticks, the Malaya re 
mmning sitting down at this camp. Mioaeoge 
was tne hiuL to talk about cutting sticks. They 
cu;. the sticks and came back to the camp. Txten 
Wandy Wandy took away the knile, bow and ar- 
rowd, and revolver from the ilalay captain, and 
Oooromitc took two guns away from a Malay man. 
Then they ran away a little disunce 
and atop there. Oapoondur then hit tbe captain 
on th^ back ot the head with a stick. The captain 
was sitting down and died at once. Minaedge hit 
another Maiay with a stick on the back of the 
head and killed him dead. Angareeda killed an- 
other same way. Ooolardno killed another with 
a tomahawk, hitting him acro&s the face. Mara< 
kitf killed another with a stick. One Malay ran 
away, and Ingeewaraky threw a stick at him. but 
did not hit him. Ooolardno tnen killed him. 
After they were all dead Ooolardno told me Co 
go and apear the dead men. and I did. IhcD 
^larakite told Arramboon to ko and hit 
the dead men with a stick, und he did. 
After the Malays were killed we made 
holes and buried the bodies. We put 
three bodies in one hole, another body in a hols 
dose by, another close to that, and snotlier a 
little distance away. We then went away to the 
beach. We w^nt and burnt the proa. All Ike 
prisoners were there, also Arramboon. The black- 
fellows burnt the proa becanae they were afia>d 
some whitefellow might see it. It was Gapooiidor 
that talked that way. We then went back to 
the swamp, where we killed the Malays. We took 
the Malays' boxes, also arms and other tilings, and 
went to another swamp, where we slept for tlic 
night. It was in the afternoon that we burnt the 
proa. Next day we went to a freah-watsr creek 
called Wark. I saw Prince, Larrikin, and Big 
Jack at Wark some time afterwards. AH the 
prisoners w^re there, also lubrss and children. 1 
saw Minaedge give Larrikin a box. Mliised>;e S<ld 
to Larrikin that he had kiUed a MaLiy and got 
the box. Minaedge told Larrikin not to tell say- 
body that he had kHled a Malay. Mioaedge tiMn 
gavf Big Jack a knife and sarong. I was dose 
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up when he irtTe it He told Biff Jack h« killtd 
the Malay and took the knife and mrong ftom him. 

—A Strange Proa.— 

"The wrecked proa," explained Mr. 
Searcy — ^'a small one— was not one of the 
regular vifiitors, but a atranger as far as 
we could make out from the Aru Islandis. 
and had evidently been blown down. 1 
expect the dialect the Malay used was 
somewhat different from that to which our 
coast natives were accustomed, hence the 
difhcultv they had in making themselves un- 
(lerfetooa; but by their mentioning 'Tingha' 
showed they had gafned some knowledge 
of the camp at Bowen Straits. Wandy 
\Vai>dy was afterwards executed at Malay 
Hay, in the presence of as many of the 
natives as could be rounded up. Hhe 
others received terms of impnsonment. 
Thu6 did Inspector Foelsche successfully 
carry out his work. 



—Daly Rirep Murders.— 

"I daresay many will remember the mur- 
der of the white men at the l>alv Kiver 
Copper Mine some years ago, when the 
niggers were caught, and found guilty, but 
were lilwrated on some legil technicality. I 
knew one of the fellows (Long-leoKed Char- 
lie, an unmitigated scounai'el) wen; and had 
him out shooting with me several times on 
the Daly. It was always noticed that 
Long-legged Charlie, after he was liberated, 
would never go with one man or alone, 
and also that he would never walk in 
front. He had an idea, I expect, that an 
accident might happen, and I honestly be- 
lieve that he was just about right. There 
was a very interestinp story in *lJlackwood' 
some months ago, the scene m which it 
is laid evidently being the Daly River. 
In ihis story Long-legged Charlie seems to 
have received his deserts, but not in the 
orthodox way." 



ROBBERY OF OPIUM. 



A (y)LLPxrnox of relics. 

No. XIX. 



After the effects of the Christmas dinner 
had worn off I caught the caa- and went 
over to Mr. Searcy's home at Gilberton. 
The afternoon was spent in Mr. Searcy's 
den, which by reason of the many relics 
of the Northern Territory which hang on 
the walls has a distinct atmosphere of 
the Orient ahrtut it. We smoked our 
pipes, and Mr. Searcy's thoughts appro- 
priately turned to the subject of stolen 
opium. He said: — "I once had a trip up 
oountry on duty. It was in connection 
with a robbery of opium from the customs 
bond in Port Darwin. I had alxnit a 
fortaight's riding over the goldfields. 1 
visited everv Chinese store, and counted 
and sealed the tins of opium in the posses- 
sion of the storekeepers; for, from infor- 
mation 1 had gained before leaving Dar- 
win. I knew fairly well what each) man 
ought to have. The idea was that if un- 
sealed tins were offered for sale the pre- 
sumption would be that they were either 
part of the loot or were smuggled. Some 
one, presumably Chinese, liad broken into 
the customs bond in the railway yard, 
forced open the large iron chest in which 
the opium was stored, and taken four 
cases. Not a sound had been heard, ul- 
throiigh. four or ^ve massive (^uibb locks 
had been broken open. In the Iwnd we 
had a small ship's magazine, the appear- 
ance of which 1 expect led tlie 
robbers to imagine it contained somi'- 
thing valuable, for that was taken 
aJflo. It was afterwards foimd in 
the mangroves close to the bond. It 



had been forced open, but the contents, a 
few explosives, had not appealed to the 
tliieves, for we found these also. We 
never recovered any of the stolen opium, 
in spite of the strict watch which wa.s kept 
and the searching high' and low. 

—Chinese Sampans Suspected.— 
''Some suspdcioo was aroused in connec- 
tion with the Chinese samx)an8 trading on 
the coast, so one night I went outside the 
heads in <the steamlaunch, drifting out with 
the last of the ebb tide, and lay off there 
all night. At daybreak we sighted a big 
Scimpan running; out before a stroufii south- 
easter. The tide had turned again, and 
she bad a strong ebb in her favour. We im- 
mediately gave chase, the launch going for 
all she was worth. Not the leasrt notice 
was taken of us until we got fairly close, 
which we did after a bit of a struggle. The 
sampan then hove to. but as she did we 
saw a case go over the^ side. Having great 
wav on, it was some time before we could 
make a search, which was done without 
any Hntisfactory result, the case, of course, 
hiving disappeared. The incident waa roost 
Huspicious, and I have litile doubt that the 
c&sc which was thrown overboard was part 
of the spoil. If it was the opium, it miwt 
have made ^he crew very sick to have to 
get rid of it in the way they did. Of 
course we did not find anything in the sam- 
pan." 

—Relics of the NorthemTerritory.— 
After a refreshing cup of tea I inspected 
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Mr. Searcy's curiosities. There were the loog 
poda of the Queensland beiU, tbe fruit of 
the baobab, as big as an emu egg, from 
the tree under which Gregory the explorer 
camped on the Victoria River, woo- 
meras from Fort Elssington, a ph^to^ 
graph of Stuart's ti«e, framed in a pdece 
of wood taken from a branch of the memor- 
able landmark, and a human skull picked 
up outside the police camp on Mount Me- 
Minn. A piece of blood-stained jagged 
spear from Melville Island is the memento 
of a tragedy. A party of whites 
were on the island, and a mainland 
blackboy they had with them was 
speared by the wild niggers. 
The weapon went right into the unfortu- 
noto boy*8 body, and Mr. Searcy possesses 
the piece which was sawn off the spear 
close to the flesh. Tbe victim did not live 
long. Two teeth, four inches long taken 
fiom a dead alligator near Stuart^s tree, 
give one an idea of the fearful damage the 
monster oould have done with its jaws. 
Two Malay knives are relics of the Cape 
Brogden massacre. The i>ortion of 
the main beam of the old Fly- 
ing Cloud, which contained the official 
number and the tonnage hangs over the 
mantelpiece. The immense tusk of a du- 
gong, articles made from tortoiseshell and 
pcan shell, curious fossils, and several ugly 
weapons of the swordfish, ha^e all a per- 
sonal interest for Mr. Seeurcv. A number 
of pencil sketches by a half-caste named 
Flaunagan, who was executed for murder, 
are highly prized. Flannagan killed a man 
on the Victoria River over a game of cards, 
and he drew the sketches while he was 
under sentence of death. His fancy seemed 
to run in the direction of horses and bush- 
men. One sketch with Flora Valley written 
across it would greatly interest Mr. R. T. 
Maurice, the explorer, who visited the 
place on his journey across the continent 
from Fowler's Bay to Wyndhsm. The 
sketches are remindful of, although they 
show a great improvement on, the primi- 
tive art of the earliest races. On the ve- 
randah were hanging buffalo horns and 
tiurtle shells. 

— ^Earliest Settlement. — 

A bit of brick from Melville Island, and 

made about 1825. recalled tbe military 

settlements on tne northern shores of 

Australia. "I wonder how maaoy school 



children, or, for that matter, the gawSi 
people," remarked Mr. Searcy, "know any- 
thing about the settlements at Fort Dun- 
das, KafHes Bay,and Port Essington. The 
Portuguese are supposed to have sighted 
the, coast between the years 1512 and 1542. 
The Dutch foHowed between the years 
1605 and 1626, and in the latter year tbey 
endeavoured to form a settlemetit on the 
north-west coast of Australia. This ended 
most disastrously, and in a fearful mas»- 
sacre, the story of which is splendidly told 
by W. J. Gordon in his novd. 'The Cap- 
tain-General.* Damnier visited the coast 
in 1688. There are legends that gold was 
found on the northern shores, glad that 
tbe Portuguese or Spaniards came down to 
search for it. As bearing upon the discov- 
ery of gold in the Northern Territory, I 
may mention that on some maps a part of 
the country is named "Terra Arafura," n, 
name taken presumably from the adjoining 
Arafura Sea, but I am given to under- 
stand that there is an old map in the Bri- 
tish Museum on whic^ this Territory is 
named "Terra Aurifera," indicating that 
the presence of gold in those parts wa« 
known in remote times. In support 
of the fact that tih^re were ancient 
visitations to the ooaat, I may men- 
tion a discovery made by a man named 
Peter Erickson, who went in for tropical 
agriculture in Port Darwin. He once pro- 
ceeded to the north-west for the purpose 
of pearling, and landed at C&pe Efougain- 
ville, a most notorious place for 
bad niggers, to search for waler. 
Eriekson, who was fortunate enough to find 
a stream of fresh water, also discovered an 
ancieni cannon. Tbe idea is that it was 
mounted here for the protection of ships 
while they were watering. Erickson gave 
the cannon away for a compass to a fel- 
low-countryman, who took it to Norwav 
or Sweden. When a bov I read a book 
called 'Oliver Ellis,' in wnich mention was 
made of a sunken Spanish galleon, from 
which the hero of the story procured 
grejiz wealth. While on my voyages down 
ih*i coast I had this novel in my mind, and 
I did a lot of looking for treasure un- 
til I realized that the scavengers of the 
seas, the Malays, had been about 150 years 
in advance of me. The Red Gauntlet, 
about the best yacht of her day, was wreck- 
el to the eastward of Trepang Bay, and 
the Malays did not leave much of her.' 



EARLY MILITARY SP^TTLEMENTS. 



Mention of the early military settlementfi 
on the north shore of Australia set me 
hunting up historical records dealing with 
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Aubtralia," the writer Mud:— "In 
1820 Capt. King, is the ill- 
found SO-ton cutter Meriuaid, with no 
little heroism, boldly explored the coast, 
ventured where it feoeras almost a mirdcle 
he should have reacherl, and a still grea- 
ter marvel tbat he should ever have es- 
caped to recount his i'id\*entures. On his 
recvmmendatioQ sucfjttsrcve attempts at 
colonization under anpitictical military rule 
were made in 1824 ut Fort Dundas and 
Raifles Bay, Melville Islajid, and subse- 
quently some years lalter at Port Essing- 
ton in Arnheim's Land. All in a few y^ears 
languished, and were Hbaudoned, owing to 
\vant of the requisite experience in their 
gcvemment, thereby casting a damning 
stiftma on the Northern Territory, which 
is onl^r now wearing off." Melville Island 
was discovered in 1818 by Capt. Philip P. 
King, who in 1818-1822 Murveyed the north 
ccast of Australia, and afterwards publish- 
ed "A Narrative of a Survey of the Inter- 
tropical and Western Coasts of Australia, 
performed between ISl'^ and 1822." Cu- 
riously enough tife e.'cpodition missed Port 
Daiwm, which was diiiCDvered by Oa.pt. 
Stokee, of the Beagle, in 1839, and named 
after his friend the able naturalist, Ohkrles 
Dairwin. 

—Fort I>undas.— 

It was not until .some two years after 
the completion of Capt. King's survey that 
H.M.S. Tamar was oispatched by the Ad- 
miralty for the purpose of choosing a suit- 
able site on the northern coast of Aus- 
tralia for the establishment of a convict 
settlement. The Tamar arrived at Port 
Jackson on July 24, 1824, and in less than 
a mobth sailed tbence on her mdssion. hav- 
ing on board a detachment of the 3rd Re- 
giment, a party of the Royal Marines, and 
46 convicts. A landing was made at Port 
E^sington; but, after a vain search for per- 
manent fresh water, the idea of settling 
at this place was abandoned. Lieut. Roe, of 
the Tamar, in a letter to his former com- 
mander, Capt. King, gives the follow, 
ing particulars concerning the founding of 
the settlement at Port (5x»kburn: — "Light 
winds retarded our arrival, and it was not 
before the 26th that we brought up dose 
bo Luxmore Head, in St. Asaph Bay. 
Possession was taken with the same formg 
as at Port Essington, and we comm^^ced 
a strict search for water in every direc- 
tion, but with no success. At the expira- 
tion of five or six da;irs a small river and 
plenty of water were discovered on Melville 
Island, abreast of Harris Inland, and an 
eligible situation for the intended new 
senlement beftag discovered near it. the 
ships were removed thither on Oc^tober 2, 
1824, and parties landed to coinmerice ope- 
rations with axe and saw. The 'n-ojection 
of land fixed upon for the site of a town 
was named after tike .comnuuidant (rapt. 
BaricAv) ; the covo was iiiiined KiuK's 
Cove, after vourself. as the original (lis- 
coverer of the strait; and that part of 
Apsley Strait, between Luxmore Head 



and Harris Island, received the name o£ 
Port Cockbum in honour of Vice-Admirftl 
Sir Geon» Cookbum, G.O.B. All dispos- 
able hands being employed in clearing the 
point we were speedily enabled to com- 
mence the erection of a fort^ 75 yarda 
in length by 50 wide, to be 
built of the trunks of the felled 
trees, and to be surrounded by a ditch 10 
ft. wide and deep. On the memorable 
October 21 our quarter-deck guns were 
landed and mounted, the colours were 
hoisted for the first time, and the 
work WBB named Fort Dundiu under a 
royal salute from itself. Quarters were 
constructed within the walls of the fort 
for the accommodation of the officers, and 
alxmt 30 huts of various kinds were erected 
and thatched with rushes for the soldiers 
and convicts. A deep well was sunk near 
thto fort; a good substantial wharf ran out 
into the water, and ae eoon. as a oemmis- 
sariat storehoufse was finished, all the pro- 
visions were landed from the Countess of 
Harcourt and secured there. The soil in 
the neighbourhood of the settlement beinff 
exceedingly good, gardens were cleared ana 
laid out, and soon produced all kinds of 
vegetables. In our stock we were rather 
unfortunate, for of six sheep that were 
landed for the purpose of breeding five died 
—supposed from the effect j)roduced by 
eating some pernicious herb in the woods. 
Pigs, ducks, and fowls seemed, however, in 
a fair way of doing well, and had increased 
coiisideraDly ednce they were landed; but 
great inconvenience wat* experienced for 
want of some horses or draught oxen, which 
would not only have materiallv expedited 
the work in hand, but spa>red the men 
much fatigue and exposure. But the works 
pixioeeded with such spirit and alacrity 
that we were enabled to sail for Bombay 
on November 13 without exposing tlie new 
settlement either to the jealousy of 
the Malays or the mischievous attack 
of the natives. Not one native made his 
appearance before the early part of Novem- 
ber, when, as if by signal, a party of about 
18 on each siiore comnnunicated with us on 
the same day. and were very friendly, al- 
though exceedingly suspicious and timid. 
They would not venture within the line of 
the outer hut, and always came armedj 
but laid aside their spears and 
clubs whenever frienddy signs were made. 
These Indians made repeated signs for 
hatchets, and althou^^h they had stolen two 
or three, it was considered desirable to gain 
their goodwill by givins them more. They 
were of course much pleased, but the next 
day axes, knives, and sickles were taken 
by force from men employed outside the 
settlement, upon which they were made to 
understand that until these articles were 
restored no more would be given. This 
course being persevered in by us, they seiz- 
ed these implements on every occasion that 
pi*esented itself, so that it was found ne- 
cessary to protect our workmg parties in 
the woods by a guard; (the result of which 
^wvs that the natives threw their spears 
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whenever resistance was offered, and the 
guard was obliged t© fire upon the aggres- 
sors. Open acts of hostility having now 
been committed, and the nataves iicreaaine 
daily in numbers, to upwards of 100 round 
the settlement, a good lookout was kept 
"Pon^tbera. bu< not sufficiently to prevent 
about 60 of them surpHsina: five of the ma- 
rines in a swamp, cutting rushes, and 
throwing their spears among them. Their 
salute was iinmediately returned, and they 
disappeared without any damage having 
been done on either side. At the same 
piJ^ite, howierver, reports of musketry were 
heard at our watering place and garden, and 
^u^^f^J® ^ ^^ pepelliuK an attack that 
about 40 natives had made upon our jolly 
boat watering, and two men ctfttkig grass. 
One of the natives was shot dead at 10 
yards^ distance, while in the act of throw- 
ing his spear, and our people thought that 
several others were wounded, as they dis- 
appeared, making most strange noises, and 
have not been near us since. One of the 
spears throwin upon the last occasion had 
10 barbs to it, but, in general, they were 
merely scr*ped to a shaip point, without 
even one bai^b, and were noc thrown with 
anything like precision or good aim." 

— ^A Prophecy. — 
When the Tamar left Lieut. Roe consi- 
dered the settlement to be in a very for- 
\j^id state, and ventured on a prophecy:— 
Such is the state of the settlement of Fort 
Dundas, which at some future time must 
become a place of considerable consequence 
in the Eastern world. The soil and climate 
of Melville and Bathurst Islands are cap- 
abw o.^ growing all the valuable productions 
of the East, principally spices, and many 
other equally important articles of trade; 
it 18 conveniently placed for the protection 
of ships passing to our Indian possessions 
from Port Jackson, and admirably situat- 
ed foi the purposes of mercantile specula- 
tion." 



—Failure and Abandonment of Settle- 
ment. — 

FortDundas was, however, doomed to fad- 
lure. Towards tiie end of 1827 Mjr. Oamp. 
bdl,who wasJappoinited commandanttofMid- 
ville Island in Aamst. 1826, represented to 
the Governor of New South Wales the dis- 
advantages under which the settlement ia^ 
boured, among them the fact tl*it at that 
time the island was out of the direct line of 
trade— no traders of any nation whatever 
had come near it. Port Darwin had not 
then been discovered. The main object 
of the Government in establishing the set- 
tlement — opening up commerciu inter- 
course with the Indian arehipelago— had, 
he pointed out, been completely frustrated. 
Mjr. Campbeirs relations with the island 
ceased during 1827. and we have to turn to 
another authoi^-^Mr. G. Windsor Earl, 
M.K.A.S., linguist of the North Australian 
K:*pedition and Commissioner of Crown 
Lands for Port Essington— for a few lines 
to complete the story of this unhappy gar- 
rison. In his work "Enterprise in Tropi- 
cal Australia," published in 1846, he relates 
thac Capt. Stirling, H.M.S. Success, was 
dispatched from Sydney in 1827 to found 
another settlement at Raffles Bay, on the 
mainland, 13 miles east of Port fissington. 
He took three transports, convejdng a de- 
tachment of troops, some convicts, stores, 
and implements. The garrison at Melville 
Island remained during two years subse- 
quent to the occupation of Raffles Bay. The 
establishment was then (1829) broken up, 
and the stores removed to the latter settle- 
ment, which was also, according to Mjr. 
Campbell, deserted in the same year, 
thoagb Mr. E^le concludes:— "The settle- 
ment at Raffles Bay proved as prosperous 
as that at Melville Island proved the re- 
verse." But all the authorities agree that 
Fore Dundas, Melville Island, was in 1829 
abandoned withouJt regret by its garrison to 
the treacherous natives. 



FORT DUNDAS AND PORT ESSINGTON. 

VISITED BY MR. ALFRED SEARCY. 
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"In company with the late Mr. Gunn," 
8a id Mr. Searcy, "I visited Fort Dundas 
some years ago in one of tlie pearling lug- 
gers. We found it an interesting and lone- 
ly spot. The old settlement was formed 
on Melville Island, in Apelcy Straits, 
which run betiveen tbfeit island and Bath- 
urst Island. The tide rages through these 
straits at a terrible rate. We had reason 
to remember this, for it was night when 
we left the straits, but before we were dear 
we got mixed up in a lot of coral reefs. 
The tide was so strong that our craft was 



.simply rolled, dragged, and bumped over 
the lot. If she had not been a well-built 
pearling lugger the bottom would soon 
fiave been ripped out of her. We even- 
tually anchored, with the other pearling 
boats, off Garden Point. Early next morn- 
ing parties were sent ashore for w^ood. one 
man in each boat at least beini; armed, 
the coloured carews of the lugeera having 
a most wholesome dread of the Melville 
Island natives. Four of us started in din- 
geys for Barlow Point to have a Ibok for 
Fort Dundas. 
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—After Seventy Years.— 

'TjQDdmg on some verv slippery rocks 
we made our way througn the mangroTes 
up a short rise, and then saw what we at 
first took for a watercourse. Upon fol- 
lowing it round, however, it dawned upon 
DS that it was a real moat, with earthworks 
and bastions above it. This was Fort Dun- 
da^, corstrudted some 70 years before. It 
seemed impossible to ima^ne that on those 
wallb soldiers ^ kept their weaiy watch — 
soldiers in their tightly buttoned red coats 
and stiff leather stocks— for it was in the 
daye of Brown Bess, stocks, martinets, 
and stiff shakos. Following a walled road- 
way out of the pit, we walked inland 
thicugh p'arklike country, some of the trees 
bi'intf very fine. About half a mile awa^ 
wo came upon the ruinA of what had evi- 
dently been a very substantial building. We 
put It down as a church, aa there were 
several places near it, marked out with 
stones, which looked like graves. After 
bieakfast we landed on the north side of 
Gardei* Poiut to look for the garden. The 
landii.g was on a lovely sandy beach, vith 
fairb' open country at tbe back of it. 
Clcse by there was a little rivulet of water 
running into the sea from under dense 
undergrowth, which rendered it deliciousW 
ooul and rerreshing. We passed inlan'dr, 
but could find no traces of tne garden be- 
vcrid a heap of stones, wihich we thous^ht 
the most liKely spot. At the immediate 
point is a pretty dense jungle, with some 
gi'and timber in and around it. Wander- 
ing up the beach later in tbe evening I 
found two heaps of bricks, evidently xhe 
woik ot the old settlers. The outside ones 
weie black and weather-beaten, but insidle 
they were as bright as the day when tiiey 
were made. The bricks were of coor 
quality through the clay being unsuitable. 

—Port Essington.— 

"X alwaj's looked forward to my visits 
to Port EBsington with great delight, for 
besides the good shooting and hunting 
there were the old associations of the 
place tc think about. In 1838 two men-of- 
war i^ut into Port Essington with people 
to form a settlement, one of the 
b^ats I'xving previously called it Port 
Adelaide for marines. In 1849 a man- 
of-war called and removed the settlers. 
Mr. T. Gill, I.S.O., the Under Treasurer, 
has kindly supplied me with the following 
interesting particulars: — H.M.S. Alligator, 
Capt, Sir J. Gordon Bremer, C.B., K.C.H., 
arrived Holdfast Bay Julv 10, 1838. and 
took marines left by H.M.S. Buffalo to 
Northern Australia (Port Essington), and 
also Governor Hindmarsh to Sjfaney.— S.A. 
Register, July U, 1836. H.M.8. Alligator 
and H.M.S. ^ritomart took marines to Port 
Essington and established a settlement 
there in November, 1838. Settlement aban- 
doned in December, 1849. U.M.S. Meander 
removed the garrison to Sydney and de- 
stroyed the buildings.— The N.T. of 8.A., 
Adelaide, 1863. The ruins of the old mili- 
taxy settlement were always a 



source of great attraction to me, 
and I was never tired of wan- 
dering about the place.. The ruins look- 
ed more as if they were dismantled by man 
than bv Father Time, and I only recently 
learned that such was tire case. 
The magazine and brick kiln were 
still in a perfect state of preservation. 
Many of the posts of the old fences were 
standing, and portions of the landing sta^e 
rentoined. The old settlers made splendid 
biidcp. A short distance inland was the 
old burial ground, nearly covered by dense 
tropical growth. There were several faead- 
Btr>neb, and one large monument. I think 
the latter was in memory of a sergeant of 
marines. 

—"Flash Poll."- 
"At Port Essington I always liad a 

freat friend to meet me in 'Flash 
^odl'— an ancient black dame, who was a 
young woman when the soldiers were sta- 
tioned there, and a fine woman she must 
huve been, judging from her appearance 
even when I saw her. Many a gpood 3ram 
I had with her about the old days, and 
some funny stories ^e told. The old wo- 
man remembered the officers well, iHoticu- 
larly the chaplain. Poll could stili repeat 
like a parrot a prayer and sing a psalm; 
but 1 am bound to say that singing was not 
her strong forte. She had a great command 
of a certain sort of language, which she 
did not hesitate to use when ner liver, for 
in»tanoe, was out of order. As sure as she 
saSd the prayer and sang the Plsalm, she 
wound up with 'Give it tobacco, give it 
nobbier,' both of wihioh she got at times. 
WheEever I said goodby, Poll always rat- 
tled off a list of things she wanted. Tliey 
wocld have fitted out a decent bush shanty. 
Once a year I did s€bd her turkey red, to- 
bacco, pipes, and a bottle of medicine. 
Flash Poll thought a lot of me, in fact, sbs 
promised me her skull, but I am afraid 
that interestioig relic will never come my 
way. Her pet way of showing her grief 
at my departure was to ask for a knife to 
cut her head. Poll was a great hand 
at making halts out of leav^ of a palm 
tree. The amount of work in one was enor- 
mous, and genenillv occupied about six 
months. I have to this day one of tbe 
hats that Poll made. 

— Robftison's Oftmp. — 

"The little house in which Robinson liv- 
ed was built under some tamarind trees of 
great age. Many a bag of ripe fruit I to<* 
away. There was a shower bath, of which 
the camp generally was very proud. Pic- 
ture to yourself an old beer barrel in the 
raftei-s of a small hut. a brass beer tap, 
and attached to the top a 2-tb boullie tui 
with several holes. After turning ^e tap 
On you sat down, for otherwise one might 
get tired, and waited. It became a fine art 
to dodge the drops so that they should not 
all land on one part of the body. It was 
a sireat comfort, however, and filling the 
barr^ amused the niggers. 
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—Letter from "Buffalo Bill."— 

"A few days a^o I received the follow- 
inc letter from my old friend and comrade, 
Mr. K. O. Robinson: —'Melbourne, Novem- 
ber 24, 1904.— My Dear Searcy— I am send- 
ing you some particulars of early days at 
Port Essington. My first trip to the settle- 
ment was in 1874, when we went to look 
for Boirodale and Permain. A party under 
J. Lewis (now the Hon. J. Lewis, M.L.C.) 
went overland at the same time, and we 
met them at l*ort Essinjrton, and later 
brought their horses to Darwin in our 
schooner Northern Light. Shortly after 
I formed a small company in Darwin for 
beche-de-mer fishing, and made my camp 
at Port Essington. It did not pay, and 
was abandoned after some six months, 
rhe next settlers were the Coburg Oattle 
Company. About 1876 FreiDewar and tOiree 
otherp took up 200 square miles between 
Rafhef^ Bay and Mount Norris Bay. They 
i»hot 1,000 buffalo, and tanned them at the 
old settlement there. Four years ago tlheir 
tan pits were still in good order. The 
schooner Kingston called at Raffles Bay, 
and took the leather to Sydney. One of 
the party acc-omnanied the shipment, and 
™'- was the last neard of him or the buffalo 
leather. That broke up what has turned 
out a great industry, as over 50,000 buffalo 
J «S>2S?'l??°* ^^'^^^ **^<^« <iay8. I export- 
ed 23,000 hides in seven yea™. In 1896 Joe 
Cooper. Bafney Flynn, Tom Madden. Jim 
Sedgerwood, Billy (a kanaka), and Tinga 
(a Malay), shot 4,644 on Mefville Isknd, 
smce when there has been no work 
done m »thi8 place. About 1877 Wing- 
field and I took up Oroker Island for 
a trepang fishing station. We grew some 
good tobacco there, but just as we had 
made a good homestead, had a nice piece 
of ground cultivated, and were getting 
along well. Wingfield was killed by the 
nativeji while I was in Port Darwin. It 



was a knock for me on my return to find 
nothing but the oat (o welcome me, the 
dwelling rana^icked and the poor old chap 
buried in the sand about six yank from 
the house. Part of his face was expoaed. 
and the fowls were pecking at it. I had 
only two black boys with me, and the ven- 
tore was given up. I then took chai^ge of 
tlie Cobuitj Cattle Company's station, and 
stayed there four and a half years. I then 
removed to Bowen Straits. If you could 
get some of my old customs repartg there 
should be some interesting reading. Pop- 
ham Bay was only a trepang station. It 
is interesting, as some day ihere will be a 
lighthouse on the hill on the western side 
there being good anchorage in the bav 
during the souith-east monsoon, and in 
the bight below Cape Don during the 
north-west monsoon. I have just been 
reading your alligator yams in The 
South Australian Register, and good read-' 
ing tbey are. Did you ever hear of 
the one that chased Stevens and myself? 
We were in a dingey at Castlereagh Bay, 
at the mouth of Glyde's Inlet. We were 
looking for the best channel at low water. 
The water was very muddy and discolour- 
ed. A monster suddenly appeared astern 
of the dingey. The niggers yelle-l, and 
down he went. The course of the d'ngey 
wos pn)irptly altered. Up came the 'p«tor 
just where the dingey should have been 
if it had been kept on its original course, 
and th«n he appeared just aatern of us. 
The moiiRter chased us for fully half an 
hour. I had only a revolver, and the nig- 
gers were so scared they would not keep 
the boat steady, so I did not get a diot. 
Gjie^s I have not done so much wntinj f.-r 
yeard. Everv good wish to you all.— Yours 
faithfully. E. O. Robinson.' Robinson's 
mate Wingfield was murdered by Wandy 
Wandy, who was subsequently executea 
for the leading part he played in the C>ape 
Brogden massacre/' 
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filL?!*^*" *?. *? '°^«* <»' roraiderable size, 
iK)t lew than 7 fathoim in the approach with 
deecjr water within. It is at present, and 
probably will rontinue, (o be the principal 
port m the northern pjirt of AustralU. It iB 
nere that the submarine teleeraph cables from 

/V'« ***■* J*"^^!- ,?"** ^*. *« *^« PO't of call 
lor the principal linee of steam vessels com- 
rrunicating with China, Singapore, Java, and 
India. Tn approachinir Port Darwin from the 
eastward a course should be steered to pmm 
westward of the shoal water that extotute 
•eaward of Lee and East Points, care being 
taken not to brine Lee Point to bear north- 
ward of East until Snerv Point bears S.S.E., 
when the peaked bush hill on Middle Point 
!• open of Emery Point btariur S.E. iS. steer 



for It. which course will lead In the fair- 
way westward of IQddle around and of C?han- 
ncl rocks. Give Emcrv Point a fair berth 
and ket'p westward of the fairway line until 
Fort Hill bears east, in order to avoid the 
Si fathom patch lying one mile 8.B.iS. from 
Emcrv Point. Course mav then be altered for 
the anchorage off Fort HiJl. When beating 
into thB harbour having cleared the Middle 
ground, and Cliannel rock, Channel Island 
8lioMld noi be shut In bv Emery Point to 
•void the dangers in Fanny Bay. Oomang from 
the westward vessels are recommended to 
make Cape Pourcroy. the south-west point of 
Bathurft Island fto avoid Loma Shoal of 4 
fathonis and ground that has not yet been 
examined), and then shape course for Port 
Darwin, proper allowance being made for the 
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*ilde. which runs venr stronr durlnsr ipriiirh. 
The stream of the risinir tide sets to the east- 
wnrd. and stream of falling tide to the west- 
vr«rd. In standintr acrofls from Okpe Fourcroyi 
Cliarlea Point will be eisbted. The point 
may be known by its, beins the hiffhest 
land on that T>art of the coast azwf by the 
lifrhthouse which stands upon it. It should 
not be approached within four miles, which 
distance from the shore should be kept until 
the peaked hill on Middle Point is only a 
littJe open of Emery Point, when proceed 
as from the eastward.— Australia Directory, 
vol. iil., published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

"If you follow tbe above directions," said 
Mr. Searcy, "you will find yourself in one 
of tlie finest hftrbours in Australia, a har- 
bour into wbich the largest steMner afloat 
can enter at any state of the tide, which 
means something when it is remembered 
that th<» rige and fall at springs is at timefl 
upwards of 26 ft., the mean being 22 ft. 4 
in. So sure as tomorrow follows to-day 
this wa^nificent harbour will I»e the Singa- 
pore of Australia, provided, of coarse, cer- 
tain works are imdertaken and restrictions 
removed. 

—The Tmnscontinental line.— 
'•The work T refer principally to is the 
transcontinental line, an undertaking 
which id bound to be oairied out in tfane, 
thus connecting the two splendid ports or 
Augusta and Darwin. Wonld not Port 
Aufa-fitn then occupy the plar^ among the 
port« of Australia which it^ geograf^ical 
position and its sreat facilities for shipping; 
justify? Port Darwin would become a 
port of vast importance, a position which 
it lightly ought bo occupy. Under the al- 
teroJ conditions I speak of, and backed up 
by the ereat natural reeoufPces of tbe Ter- 
litory, Darwin would be one of, if not the 
»rcate5?t, entrepot of trade in Australia. 
CcTifiider for a moment if the railway was 
completed, and for the protection of Bri- 
tish interests in the East troops were 
urgently reauired. One can realize the ad- 
vantafre of bein? able to rush them across 
Australia, and thence in fast steamers to 
their destination. When tbe time^ oomes— 
and come it will — for Port Dai^in to be 
fortified, it seevas to me, as a layman, that 
it could be done with the greatest of ease 
and efFicacy. and that it would be simply 
inii-cifssible for a hostile vessel to enter or 
get anywhere near the mouth of the har- 
bour. 

—Situation of Port Darwin.— 
"What I particulariy wanted to say 
abcut Port Darwin is that it seems to cne 
that it ought, from its position, to be the 
principal ]>ort of shipment of horses to 
India . Just read the following table, and then 
glan(;e at the map, and you will see in a 
moment how adjacent India is, and that 
the ste^roin^ would be through compaTa- 
tivelv calm waters:— Brisbane to Calcutta 
via Sinffa])ore. 6,815 miles; Sydney to Cal- 
c'tti vi-i Sinjzapore, 6,305 miles; Melbourne 
to Calcutta via Singapore, 5,740 miles; Ade- 



laide to Calcuttn via Sini(apore, 5,250 milM: 
Fremantle to Calcutta via Singapore, 3,872 
miles; Fort Darwin tx> Calooitta ria Singa- 

S>re, 3,450 miles; Melbouine to Calcutta 
rect via Cape T.«euwin, 5,660 miles; Mel- 
bourne to. Calcutta via Torret Struts, 6,750 
Halts. 

—Other Advantages.— 
"Aa a port . of shipment Darwin is an 
ideal place. That fact was proved by tbe 
large shipcnents of cattle to the East. That 
magnificent horse»--equal to any in Aus- 
tralia -H»n be reared in the Territory is 
beyond dispute. The paper puUished some 
time ago by Capt. CressweU, R.N., on the 
export of horses to India struck me as be- 
ing most forcible, and I do trust that his 
idea may in the near future be carried out. 
The importance of the subject is very 
great, and every effort should be made to 
briug the matter before the public and 
those most concerned. 'Hie great rise and 
fall of tbe tide at Darwin has its advan- 
tages, for it enables vessds of large ton- 
nage to be placed on the 'hard'— in other 
words beached— for any necessary woric 
that might have to be undertaken. Tliav 
are several splendid spots in the harbour 
suitable for this purnoae. I have seen such 
6teamers aa the Aime, Guthrie, and Meor 
mnir on the hard, and impori^iot works 
carried out. In fact, these are natural 
docks in the harbour. 

—Two Different Pictures.— 
"It does seem strtnge at the first glance 
that the Nortliem Territory has not made 
greater progress and has such a sparse 
population. Just look at the islanda of 
Java and Madura, not one-sixth the size 
of the Northern Territory, but which oarry 
their teeming milliona. Tne native popula- 
tion of these islands is now something over 
30 millions. When I visited them some years 
ago the native population was 26 millions, 
and in addition there were 500,000 Chinese 
and 49,00f: Europeans. At that time we 
had in the Northern Territory something 
like 1,700 Europeans, four or five thousand 
Asiatics, aud a few thouaand aboriginals. 
Of course I know that Java is the tropi- 
cal garden of the world, and we can- 
not for a moment compare the 
Northern Territory as a whole to 
that idand, but it is well known that 
our possession contains land equal in size 
to the islands of Java and Madlura suit- 
able for anv sort of tropical agriculture. 
Then why should not the Northern Terri- 
tory carry a few millions instead of lying 
neglected? Let those who are responsible 
ai2j>wer the question. It cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed that with such lands, 
backed up by the finest cattle and horse- 
breeding country in Australia, the North- 
ern Territory is to remain dormant, and 
the grand harboor of Port Darwin wasted 
—iL harbour which Nature has piovided 
with an admirable site for a town. It is 
heblthy and naturally drained, being some 
70 it. above the sea level. Mr. J. C. Mor- 
pbett. Clerk of the Assembly, who has just 
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retomed from EniclaDd, on the voyase out 
met several officers connected witii the In- 
dian service. Thev seemed to have very 
little, if any, knowledge of such a place as 
Port Darwin. Needless to say that Mr. 
Mcrphett pointed out in strong terms the 
ad^aotaKes of shipping horses to India from 
Durwin 

— Beautifying Port Darwin.— 
''And why should not this magnificent 
harbour be made more beautiful, pictur- 
ei^ue, and tropical in appearance than it 
is at present b^ planting on the numerous 
suitable spots adjacent to the sea ooeoanut 
psloLs. We have sufficient evidence that 
tho palms will grow in the splendid ave- 
nues in the botanio gardens under the bu- 
perintendence of Mr. Nicholas Holtze, the 
cuiator. Spasmodic efforts were made many 
years ago to grow palms, but neglect/ bush- 



fire^, and white ants provefd too much for 
th^m When I left Port Darwin there was 
only one of the palms left, and that was 
giowipir almost on the beach at Fannv Bav- 
in spite of every adverse circumstance. If 
I bad had my way every available spot in 
the harbour would have been planted with 
palms, and nigjcers would have been em- 
ployed to look sSter them. The wnite ants 
would be the worst enemy to contend 
with, but constantly working the soil roond 
the roots has a beneficial effect, for these 
pests do not like being disturbed. Many 
yeans ago, when the Young Australian was 
on th^ coast, nuts were planted at many 
spots between Darwin and the Roper. They 
did not grow; not, however, because of the 
white ants, but owing to the Myall niggers, 
who dug them up as fast as they were 
pli uted, and ate them." 
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"Speaking of tropical agriculture/' con- 
tinued Mr. Searcy, "some years ago the 
then G<)vemment Kesident (the late Hon. 
J. L. Parsons) took some Chinese mer- 
chants, who represented lai^^ capital in 
Canton, up the Adelaide River to have a 
look at the land, with a view to ricegrow- 
ing. I was one of the party, and I beard 
the merchants say the country was simply 
splendid, just the same as Saigon, and who 
had not neard of Saigoa rice; but the labour 
question kills all idea of carrying out the 
work, although the money was there. 
— ^Wonderful Countiy. — 
"Just read this description of ' Florida 
Heaii Station, written in 1888 by Mr. 
D'Arcy Uhr :— 
The homevtead of Florida head station is 
situated on a bold ridcre. the foot of which is 
encircled by a horseshoe latfoon, forming «ao 
ol the most beautiful aitea fur a station that 
1 have ever seen. The ends of the laRoon 
•re oonnected by a substantial fence, thus en- 
diosiiig a splendid paddock of about 120 
acres. At the fbot of the Ofipe, below the 
station, and bordering the lagoon, a small 
frarden had been formed, which, although 3nly 
two years old, is a surprise in itself, for the 
growth 3f the various plants and trees has 
been simply marveUous. T%ere are mulbe-iy, 
orange, lemon, mangoe, pawpaw, and several 
other kind of fmit trecft, coooanut palms^ hi- 
nanaa pineapples* and cumeroua >th(T 
fruits and vegetables. The soil is a black 
friable loam equal to anything I have seen 
in Austialia. I kqpw the best oouatnr in 
Queensland pretty well, and I confidently 
state I have seen nothing there to beat It. 
A crop of maise that I inspected, aUhongh 
only sown aeven weeks before, was thsn over 7 



ft. high, and the cobs gave promise of a moat 
prolific crop. The plains around the station 
are covered with wild rice, and the Chinese 
gardener asBerts that rice wiU do better here 
than in China or Saiiron. The rainfall is 
pietty regular all the year through, and since 
the station has been formed there has never 
been more than two months without rain. 
The station paddock, although onlv of about 
120 acres in extent, has carried a large ouan- 
tity of stock, but the gnss has never been 
known to be scarce in it. The countiy all 
around the station is alive with gams and 
wild fowl, while the lagoon teems with a num* 
her of varieties of fish. WUd fowls' eggs may 
be cbtadned by the bucketful. About five 
miles 8.S.W. of the sUtion Lindsay's Mount 
Delight OS a prominent object in the landscspe. 
This oufl;ht to be maffnifioent suirar oounth^ 
and is well worth the attention of sugar plan- 
ters. Mosquitoes are the bane of one's 
existence here, keeping up their activity 
njght and day, but the small "buffalo," op 
marsh '*fly," so numerous in other parts of 
the Territocy, is not known here, which must 
be a great boon to hoirses and cattle. White 
ants are almost unknown, those hitherto seen 
being the smaller, an less troublesome sort* 
which buUd their hills of bUck qaU. The 
cattle I have seen look remarkably well and 
healthy. This portion of the countiy was 
surely r.ever intended by Dame Natme to be- 
lonic to the Northern Teniton. It ouvht to 
be joined on to Queensland— m fact the soil 
is quite equal tP anything in the Mary- 
borough or Mackay districts, which are ad- 
mittedly the jAck. of " " " 



—The TVuth About the Territory.— 

"It 28 just a« w«ll to state the truth 

about the Northern Territory," continued 

Mr. Searcy. "I heard the other day that 

a gentleman who had resided many years 
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m our northern pcflsesaion stated that that 
porticb of the island continent was the 
heaHhieet country in the world, that mala- 
rial fever waa a bogie, and that any tropl- 
oal products could be produced sucicesafully 
with European labour. I iun afraid that 
that gentleman forgot that there are in the 
world a few other people who have expe- 
rience of tropical countries and tropical life 
and production, amd who if they saw or 
heard suich statements would naturally ask 
why such a tropidal paradise had been neg- 
lected so lobg and had developed into what 
is known as 'the white elephant?* They 
would at any rate imagine that there roust 
be a screw loose somewhere. 

—Tropical Australia.-- 
"Now it must be realized that we have 
a veritable tropical Australia, and the 
sooner that fact is understood the better. 
The conditioDs are just the same as obtain 
in other portions of the tropical world, the 
same ills have to be borne, and similar 
means are necessary for the development 
of the coirtitry. Why not recognise all the 
country to the north of the twenty-second 
pavi'llel o{ latitude as 'tropical countiy.' 
and dcvtioi: it under tropical cooditionsf 

—From a Health Point of View.— 
"It njust be remembered that portions 
of the Northern Territory are looked upon 
as supplying? some of the hottest places in 
the world. It seems to me, in ihe ciircum- 
stancea. rather absurd to say that malarial 
fever is a bogie. A^ a matter of fact it does 
exiat, especially during the early p()rtion of 
the dry season. I firmlv believe, however, 
that for a tropical country the Territory 
is one of the most iiealthy in existence. 



and I know that Saropeaos, under oertein 
conditions, stand the climate perfectly. 
Spe&king for myself, durins my 14 years' 
rcFidence there 1 had splendid health," with 
only alight touches of fever; but it must 
be remembered that my work was on the 
coast, which is a great advantage. I was 
sorry enouah to leave the Territory; in 
fact I would not have done so but that the 
health of my wife and children necessitated 
the change. The charm of a tropical life 
wiis fully developed in me, although in tro- 
pical Australia one has all the oiaad vant- 
ages of tropical life without the compen- 
satiniK advantages peculiar to the East. 
The gentleman I referred to I fancy must 
ha 76 spoken from his actual experiences, 
which were evidently gained on one of the 
cattls stations, and it is generally recog- 
nised that no more healthy places co«£l 
exirft. while the work peculiar to station 
life and droving are suitable for Europeans. 
I daresay more whi'te men could be em- 
plcye.l if it was oot for the black boys, 
who are peculiarly adapted for the busineas, 
and arc in many cases better than white 
men. 

—Make the Tri|\»— 

"Take my advice and pay a visit to Port 
I>ar>\in— a most charming trip and a per- 
fect e>eop€u©r. \^'hy, the cruise through 
the Barrier is worth thte trouble itself, let 
alone the grand experience at the other 
en J I From May to August the climate of 
Darwin is timply ideal. The magnificent 
steamers calling there now ought to attract 
excursionists, and another thmg noi to be 
overlooked is tlie fact that the return fare 
now is just what the single fare wan in 
my time. 
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Mr. Alfied Searcy and myself were walk- 
ing down the street together talking about 
the publicition of the articles "In NorUi- 
ein Seas" in pamphlet form when we espied 
some fine fruit in one of tiie shop windows. 
VVhen we reached Parliament House the 
clerk assistant of the Assembly said;—"! 
do not think that I have Luentioned any- 
thmp m reference to the tropical fruits 
Kiown in the Northern Territory. I pre- 
fer tropical fruit to that grown in temper- 
ate zones. When I have made that state- 
men* I liave been caUed names. During all 
my long residence in the tropics I never 
tired of the fruit, although at times I 
longed for some of the southern sorts. 



which it was impossible to import. Yet, 
when I had the opportunity of tasting 
them again, I was disappointed, and more 
than ever considered the tropicaj fruit the 
best. There are no indigenous fruits of any 
g-eat value or particular flavour in the 
■Northern Territory, consequently all the 
well-known tropical fruit <rees had to be 
imported. The bananas, of which several 
vfcTieties are grown, were simply perfection. 
I often wish now tijat I could secure a 
bunch ripened on the tree and hang up in 
th«? verandali as we did, so that vou could 
help yourself and come again. The most 
delicious, I think were those known as la- 
dies fingers, and some of the finest and 
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most delicate of ihese came from a tree at 
the back of the late Mr. J. Q. Kni^thfa 
odd quarten, a tree which renewed itself 
from suckers year after year. The mrm- 
nal, 1 have been told, was planted by the 
late Burveyor-Qeneral (Mr. Q. W. Goyder) 
when he was in Darwin. 

^Pineapples and Pawpaw Apples.^ 

"The pineapples grown l^ the Chinese 
gardeners principally on the side of , the 
stOAy ridges forming the gullies, I believe, 
are unsurpassed. Globeirottera have often 
informed me that in no part 
of the world had th^ tasted 
such exquisite fruit. I have eaten those 
of Singapore and Queensland, and I honestiy 
say there is no comparuton. To eat. a Port 
Daxwin pineapple, one with the rough sJdn, 
properly trimmed by a China boy, whereby 
every seed is removed, tearing the edible 
portion from the stem with a silver fork, 
with just a daah of salt— weU. it was an 
experience I never tired of. The papya or 
pawpaw apple grew anywhere axid quick- 
ly, but the white ants played havoo with 
tnem. The stems are nice and soft, and 1 
am certain must have been an agreeable 
change from the haid thinss the ants used 
to tackle indiscriminately. The papya is 
a prolific bearei^-that is, the female tree— 
the male tree bears long sprays of creamy 
white blooms delicately scented— and when 
in fruit presents a peculiar appearance. 
The fruit gi'ows in clusters round the stem, 
and is suimounted by an umbrella-shaped 
mass of large leaves. I have never exneri- 
mented, but it is placed to the credit of the 
papva that the toughest of meat can be 
rendered tender by nanging it under the 
leaves for a few hours, or by wrappiiu;; it 
up in them. What a blessing it would be 
here sometimes! I have already mentioned 
that the flying foxes axe particular.lv partial 
to this fruit. I have often in the early 
morning gone among the trees ait my 
quarters to pick out a fine fruit I hSEbd 
spotted the preiious day, only to find that 
it had[ been noUowed out dunn«r the nieht. 
The words used were enough to 
make the tree look sad. Cut the papya m 
half len^hways, scoop out the seeds, and 
then, with a dash of sherry and! a spoon, 
you have something to think about. 

—Other Fruits.— 
'The custard apple I soon tired of. It 
was too rich and sweet, but the Boursop, a 
peculiar fruit which has an American name 
not used in polite society, was always a fa- 
vourite with me. I always understood that 
the only way a mango oould be eaten was 
while in a bath. I niever found 
that actually necessary, but it 
was just as well to wash your face 
after a good strufogle with them. What a 
delicious thing a good mango is, to be sure. 
When you get the chance, have them off 
the ice. Years ago there wsa at 
Port Essington a very magnificent mango 
tree. It was planted by the soldiens when 
stationed tnere. Before I went to Port 



Darwin I believe for years many tons of 
fruit were brought up from tbere. At 
last the white ants attacked the tree, and 
I understood in the efforts made to com- 
bat with them it iv-as destroyed. 
When I was at Port £2Bain(gton there were 
numerous young trees in beaiing, but I 
never secured properly nipe fnut. The ' nig- 
gers liked mangos, aad generally got there 
first. I have heard the mangosteen called 
the queen of fnrit, and it deserves tiie 
name. I never seemed to be able to ^et 
outaide enough. When yoQ get a gpod n^ 
pcmelo you have a trcHit, especially if it 
has been in the ioechest all night, or out 
in the air with a damp cloith round it for 
a time. lames do well there, but for 
hot grog I prefer the gpod old lemon. 
Oraoiges also flourish. 

—A DelicioQS Drink.— 

'•For a delicious early momiing drink 1 
recommend you to try the milk from tbe 
green cocoanut. Out off the top of the 
nut with a sharp knife, pour the contents 
into a glass, and yon halve a drink fit for, a 
king. The cocoanut must be cold. When in 
Singapore I was a bit seedy, and consulted 
a doctor. Part of his prescription msf 
oocoannt milk first thing in the moraiPg. 
I took to it most kindly, and often wish 
now that I had a chance of repeating th4^ 
portion of the cure. Have yon ever eaten 
the dry lychee? Just take a hint if ever 
you purchase any! Pick those which have 
the appearance of having been pressed be- 
tween the thumb and finger in preference 
to those which are perfectly round, and yoo 
will soon* find the difference. The fresh 
lychee is very fine. I did not care much 
for guavas fresh, but made into jelly tfiey 
are a dream. Jack fruit is also, tpown, 
It ijf similar to the durian, which it is ad- 
visable to partake of in the open air on 
account of the obnoziouB smell which ema- 
nates from it. When in Singapore I tackled 
the durian, and delicious it was. The smell 
was powerful indeed, but once hayin^ 
tasted the inside one forgets the objecUon- 
able aroma. The jajube, granadiLa, com- 
mon passion frmt, and mulberries al*«c 
thrive well. 

—Melons.— 

"I do not remember seeing anywhere such 
magnificent watermelons as I found on th^ 
Daly Kiver. We were camped at the sugar 
plantation, and as early as the mosquitoe« 
would permit in the morning we went into 
one of the swamps and secuied a few ducks. 
On the way back we passed the mekm 
patch, and picked an enormous one. Wher 
y/e had finished wdth half of it the rind 
looked in size more like a baby's bath, 
'raiking of watermelons reminds me of a 
resident in Darwin who followed some 
American recipe he had read. He cut a small 
hde in a fine melon, into which he allow 
ed two bottles of whisiky to soak. It was 
not bad, and it struck me that it was the 
easiest way of imbibing whis^ withoin 
knowing it I ever heard of or tned. What 
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magniiicent rock meloiu we used to get, to 
be sure. Ill jiui tell you how to eat tbr 
maahmelou ob a wind up, for I tliink T 
have ffiven a fair idea of tropical fruita pto- 
curable hi Darwin. The maahmelon u 
ready for use when it splits open; removo 
the seeds and skin, mash up the inside with 
sofiar, and add a dash of rum, sheny, or 
lemon juice, and then proceed to busmess. 
Now aU these fruits were grown, as I hav* 
said, in the Territory, either in the Botanic 
Garden or by the Chdnese gardeners. Dr. 
Maurice Holtze did splendid work in intro- 
ducing the bulk of the fruits, and thes 
efforts have been continued by his son, Mr. 
Nicholas Holtze. 

—In the Future.— 

The area suitable for the growth of pine- 
apples Is simply unlimited, so in the future 
when circumstances are different, a nice 
Uttle industry may be established in pre 
serving them. What an eyeopener 
it will be for tlie southern people, when 
they see trainioads of pineapples, bananas, 
and other tropical productii delivered ii> 
Adelaide. Sucii will be the case when the 
transcontibental line is built, which must 
come in the near future. From the above 
you may judge I was a great fruit eater. 
In my quartens I always had a table stand 
ing in lins containing kerosine, to prevent 
the small black and red ants from invadi\ig 
it, carryinfiT plenty of fresh fruit. This 
was kept supplied by a Chinese gardener 
without reference to me. The small ants 
referred to are an awful nuisance. Where 
they come from and the quick appearance 
they can put in are a marvel. If anything 
is calculated to rouse one out of his bed and 
compel him to shake it is t'nese antH. If 
you happen to put on a garment with Koine 
of them on it they make things lively. 

—A Fair Start.— 
"In the oool of the early morning, the 
most charmftig part of the day, it always 
seemed to me, with the banana birds just 
oommencing thpij; song. I used to wander 
out with my bands fiul of fruit as a 'fair 
start.' This was completed by a cup of 
coffee with tax egg beaten up in it. I 
think the expression of 'fair Ktart' is very 
good. The first time I heard it used in 
this cobnection wai« at Port Essington in 
1883. when camped there mth uiy comrades 
Robinson and Pinder. Robins(m WDuld 
turn out of his shanty the first thing in 
the morninflr and veil for u.s fellows to par- 
take of A 'fair start.' He always bad a 
quart bottle in his habd, which he shcok 
vigorously. It contained fresh e^ns. and 
the shaking was a substitute for beating. 
Our 'fair start* ooiisistcd of nun. about 
three fingers, the glass being filled up with 
shaken egg-— and excellent it wan. Alwavs 
avoid knocking alKuit in the tmpics in the 
early moiling on an enijity stomach. 

—To Beat an E^g.— 
"I'll tell you 1ki\v we used to l>eat up 
our eggs when we had no swizzle stick or 



fork. The eggs were broken into a glass, 
cup, or panniuan, as the case might be. 
This was covered with a piece of paper, 
and a cloth thrown over the vessel. We 
would take two or three turns with the 
cloth under the glass and shake for a few 
moments. The result is equal to any patent 
heater, and silent at that. Take care you 
don't twist the clotli too tightlv, or y<>u 
may break things, for the twist is a power- 
ful purchase. I remember once when 
Charlie Mann and myself were r;ut shoot- 
ing we struck a Chinese garden, and having 
something in the 'baby' we negotiated with 
the Celestial for the other necessarv ingre- 
dients to make a 'corpse reviver,' it beiVig 
too late for a 'fair start.' John supplied 
a tin uannioan, some egffs. and. after a 
Jot of searching, some old Chinese accounts. 
With these and my handkerchief I did the 
deed. It was a great success. The China- 
man watched our pivceedings with great 
ftiterest, and I am sure if he tried the same 
dodge with .^-ome samshu or cockroa<*h gin 
he must liave found it a deeide^l improve- 
ment. 

— Vegetables. — 
"The residents in l)ar\vin were all sup- 
plied with fresh vegetables, and for this 
blessing thev had to thank the Cliinese gar- 
deners, who fimixlv worke<l like slaves in 
their gardens, which was neces-arv when 
the dry season W5is taken into considera- 
tion. It would have been a po^-r lookout 
if it had not been for the patience and 
perseverance of the (^Kinaman. Good as 
the vegetables wer«% I'll own in this parti- 
cular to have a preference to those of tem- 
perate climates, although I often think a 
good meal of sweet potatoes or yams would 
not go bad. 

— Mosquitoes. — 
"The expression 'when the mosauitoes 
allow€»d us' is no figure of speec'.*, out an 
Qclual fact. Frjm my experience I must 
say that the Daly was easily first for 
aosqui'toes. At the same time for lovely 
itachis. bird life, and alligators, it was 
ahead of the other streams, py i)eople liv- 
inar on the river 1 had been informied that 
jh arlv all the yer.r round, if you desire any 
.sort of peace and comfort from sunset until 
it rises again, you must eiiher have a 
V osquito Tcoof rc»om, turn into a sleeping 
let, or get to leeward of a tire making a 
dense smoke. The night before we visi'ied 
the r)lantation ve cami^ed at the Daly 
Mine, and aclin<z on experience gained I 
idled up my blanket and net in the morn- 
ii g so that the fact of unrolling them 
fxed up my carcp. For real out and out 
p(•l>!e^-\M jug. anihitious, eool, uiistanilin« 
cii>t timers eonnnen<l me to Daly River 
n\(>.«-(|uitoe.s. If yim hapjien to let lialf 
a dozen of t]ies4» pe>t«4 into your net 1 be- 
i"vc it is woi-s? i\uin being in the thick 
(f them. Tjet l^»rt of your body touch 
t\e net and ihnse on duty outside get into 
.K-tion. and you quickly shift \inir posi- 
tmn. Hut th<»se ins-i«le are just all over you 
tt once. A chu n who was with me on the 
Daly had not taken the precautions I had, 
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so he had to straighten . out his blankets 
before turning in. He had noA been inmde 
his net long when I heard some lurid km- 
ffusge and the siiikinff ol matches. IV>r 
ibe next 10 minutes I had the pleasnre of 
wsftching a resuJ^r circus. My chum was 
striking matches and chaeing a few mos- 
ouitocs round the net. When he got one 
in a comer he ai>plied the flame to it. 
After about 10 minutes hard going, a box 
of matches wasted., and languase beyood 
description employed, he cleared the net. 
Daly River mosquitoes, however, do not 
take notice of stiong language, they are 
used to it I knew a man who was so 
disgusted by the action of a few mos- 
quitoes that had sneaked into his net that 
he rolled out of ii in a state of nature, say- 
ing— "If you want to have a. feed, have it,'' 
o£d they did. The wife of the manafler 
I did indeed pity, for she was in an awful 
state from the attaicks of sandflies and 
liiosqcitoes. WLen I saw her she was 
waUong about m flourbags io keep off the 
pests. A son, a boy of Iff, went with us 



to the swamp. On his return his mother 
»aid, 'Now you i»ill have the fevfr aoain; 
laat take a good dose of quinine.' Mos- 
quitoes again." 

—A Gentle Hint.— 

/Tor Bomo time we had in the Onstoms 
gi< a great stalwart Javanese named Min- 
go, WDO also acted as ofllce boy. He had 
at one time been a soldier, and fought in 
Acbeeu. Mingo lived at my quartera for 
a timtr. One evening we had a oanoe. which 
I sup^o^c disturbed Master Mingo, ror get- 
ting tired of the fnvolity he suddenly ap- 
pearcil on the verandah with a lightea lan- 
tern and a clock. He ooiolly walked round, 
and deliberatelv held the lanteni and dock 
in the face of each guest in turn. The 
timepiece indicated halM)ast 2. Our friends, 
who fullv appreciated Mingo's gentle hint. 
immedialCely departed. Having recalled tb^ 
incident 1 will take advantage of the gentle 
hint and close the story oi my ezperi- 



"IN NORTHERN SEAS." 

To the Editor, 

Sir— In common with so many of your 
readers, I have followed with deep interest 
the series of interviews with Aur. Searcy 
on our Northern Territory, abd it Is no 
exaggeration in saying tbey provide delifl^t- 
ful reading, more particularly to those who, 
like myself, have seen much bush life. Aa 
so vast and valuable a possession as the 
Territory cannot much longer remain in its 

rient undeveloped condition, I venture 
suggest that on the completion of the 
series they be printed in pamphlet form, 
for, containing as tbey do authentic le- 
coids that cannot be obtained from other 
sources, the compilation would be a most 
valuable one in the near future. Mr. 
Searcy has certainly enlightened us on 
many subjects, and I must confess to have 
gained knowledge of the habits of Malays, 
buffaloes, alligators, Ac, since readin^if your 
interviews, but would it be encroaching on 
your space if this gentleman were asked 
to give an expression of opinion on the his- 
tory of the dingo. The first settlers to the 
Northern Territory found this pest in great 
numbers there, and many authorities, seeing 
that the dingo does not possess the pouch 
of other Australian animals, appear to 
think he is a foreigner, and may have been 



landed by tbe Dutch or others who tonoh- 
ed our northern shores in s^ past? 

I am. Sir, Ac,, 

NATIVE. 

From "The RegiBter" (8.A.), Januaiy Wi. 1906. 

[We are glad to be able to inform our 
correspondent, and many others who have 
personally made the same enquiry of Mr. 
Searcy that the articles will be fmblished 
in pamphlet form, toother with a map 
and illustrations. With reference to the 
theory as to the origin of this dinao, Mr. 
Searcy says he has not heard it aavanced 
before^ althongii he is particularly interest- 
ed in it when ne remembers that communi- 
cation took place between the Portuguese 
and the Chinese centuries ago, and t&at it 
is generally supposed that the Portuguese 
visited the Australian coejst about the same 
time as thfey took Macao, in 1SS6. The 
iDarveUous ruins of Java are a further evi- 
dence of visitations of an enliffhtened people 
to the, at any rate, vicinity of the northern 
coast of Australia as eariy as the twelfth 
century. Mr. James Ednwnd, the editor 
of The Sydney Bulletin, who was in Ade- 
laide on Thursday en route for India 
on a holiday trip, stated that he had seve- 
ral times heard the theoiy advanced, and 
that hje was inclined to believe that the 
Australian dingo is descended from the 
chow dog^ or something akin to it.— Ed.] 
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Polynesia. By J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S. "Trana. 
of Roy. Soc. of S.A.," pp. 77-113, voL XV., 1802. 

Tepper — The Gryllacridae and Stenopelmatidae 
of Australia and Polynesia. /Md, pp. 187-78. 

Tepper— The Blattariae of Australia and Polyne- 
sia. Ibid, pp. 26-126, vol, XVIL, 1898; and 
pp. 169-89, vol. XVIII., 1894. 

Tepper — Orthoptera. Part 11. of Report of Ihe 
Horn Scientific Expedition. 1896. 

Liwer — New Australian Lepidoptera. By Os- 
wald B. Lower, F.E.S. "Trans, of Roy. Soc. 
of S.A.," pp. 146-85, vol. XVII., 1898. 

Louder — Lepidoptera. By Oswald B. Lowei, 
F.E.S. Part II. of Report of the Horn Scientific 
Expedition. 1896. 

Kirbp — Hymenoptera. By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., 
etc. Part I. of Report of the Horn Scientiflc 
Expedition. 1896. 

Spencer — ^Zoological Results of the Horn Scien- 
tiflc Expedition. By Professor Baldwin Spencer. 
M.A., C.M.Z.S. Part I. of Report of the Horn 
Scientific Expedition, pp. 189-68 and 210-11. 1890. 

Spencer — ^Mammalia, Amphibia, Crustacea, etc. 
By Professor Baldwin Spenoer. Part II. Ibid. 

iVor<A— Aves. By Alfred J. North, F.L.S.; 
with Field Notes by G. A. Keartland. Part IL 
Ibid. 

Lucaa — Reptilia. By A. H. S. Lucas, M.A., 
etc. Part IL Ibid. 

Fro*«— Reptilia. By C. Frost, F.L.S. Part 
II. Ibid, 

Zieto— Pisces. By A. Ziets, F.L.8. Part U. 

Ibid. 

Tate— MoUusca. By Professor Ralph Tate. Part 
II. Ibid. 

Hedlev—UoUuaca. By 0. Hedl^y, F.L.S. Part 
XL Ibid. 

/7a/l— Crustocea. By T. S. HaU, M.A. Par: 
II. Ibid. 

Hogg—AnneidBe. By H. R. Hogg, M.A. Patt 
II. Ibid. 

Sloane — Carabidae. By Thomas G, Sloane. P irt 
II. Ibid. 

Froggatt — Honey Ants. By Walter W. Frog- 
gatt. Part II. Ibid. 

H'ottc— Muridae. By Edgar R. Waitc, F.L.S. 
Part II. Ibid. 

Tepper-Martin — A List of LibelluUdoe of Austra- 
lasia. By J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S., with anno- 
tations by Mons. Rene Martin. "Trans. Roy. Soc. 
of S.A.," pp. 1-8, VOL XXIII., 1899. 

Turner — Notes on Australian Lepidoptera. By 
A. Jeff er is Turner, M.D. Ibid, pp. 9-21. 
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taf«— Contributionfl to a RertBioD of the Recent 
RiasoidM of Australia. By Profenor Ralph Tat.\ 
F.L.S., F.G.S. Ibid, pp. 280-248. 



•.A. PARLIAMKMTARY PAPKRS 

(Ineludttd In tli« Annual Vols, of Wu* 

Books). 

Colonization and Annexation— Papers Nos. 29 
and 180 of 1861 ; 87, 70, 118, and 187 of 1888 ; 
and 118 of 1888-4. 

Settlement, Correspondence relatire to the — Pa< 
pers Noa. 88, 86a, and 168 of 1864 ; 80 of 1865 ; 
16, 88, and 184 of 1865-6; 65, 80, and 188 ol 
1866-7 ; 16 of 1807 ; 91 and 01a of 1871. 
Coontiea, Definition of— Paper Nb. 61 of 1878. 
Commission to Bnquire into the Ifananmcnt of 
the Northern Territory, together with lunutea ol 
the Evidence, Reports of, and Appendix — Papers 
Nos. 17 of 1866-7 and 19 of 189S. 

Land-Order Holder»~Papera Noo. 108-4 of 186:l- 
7; 176 of 1867; 127 and 160 of 1868-9; 129 
and 129a of 1869-70 ; 79 of 1873 ; 77 of 1884 ; 
and 51 of 1886. 

Purchasers of Allotments — Paper No. 104 of 
1866-7. 

Order of Choice Town Allotments — ^Paper No. Sd 
of 1870-71. 

Order of Choice Country Section*— Papers Nbs. 
80 and 80a of 1870-1. 

Horses for Indian Army — Papers Nos. 48, 67, 
67a, and 155 of 1869-70, 26 of 1874, and 68 uf 
1899. 

Qoldfields Reports— Papers Nos. 126 of 1871, 
106 of 1876, 72 of 1877, and 155 of 1880. 

Survey of Northern Territory — ^Papen Nos. 128 
and 188 of 1866-7; 81, 88, 100, and 101 of 
1868-9; 31 and 157 of 1869-70; 82 and 46 oi 
1870-71. 

Maps and Plans of Land in Vicinity of Palmer 
ston, and Plans of Palmerston, Virginia, South- 
port, and Daly — ^Papers Nos. 161 and 204 of 1869- 
70; 73 of 1870-71; (Counties) 51 of 1873. 

Telegraph, Port Darwin — ^Papers Nos. 41a and 
118 of 1869-70 ; 24, 24a, 88, and 181 of 1870-1 ; 
25. 26, 60, 78, 180, and 156 of 1871; 41, 83, 
and 166 of 1872; 28 and 29 of 1878; 180 of 
1874 ; 90 and 109 of 1876 ; and 103 of 1877. 

Northern Territory Litigation (Report of Pro- 
ceedings before tiie Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council)— Paper No. 50 of 1874. 

Emigration: Coolie, Santhal, and Indian — ^Papers 
Nofl. 38 and 65 of 1874; 61, 78, and 106 of 
1875 ; 50 of 1880 ; and 42 of 1882 ; 187 of 1891 ; 
65 of 1892 ; 69 of 1898-9 ; and Acts 168 of 1879 ; 
and 240 of 1882. 

Explorations. — J. McD. Stuart — ^Papen Nos. 6» 
and 169 of 1861, 219 of 1862, and 21 of 1868. 
A. C. Gregory— Paper No. 170 of 1861. 
J. McKinlay— Papers Nos. 181 of 1866-6, and 

88 and 82a of 1866-7. 
J. T. Manton— Paper No. 16 of 1867. 
Captain Cadell— Papers Nos. 178 of 1867 ; 24, 

79, and 79a of 1868-9. 
Major Warburton — ^Paper No. 28 of 1876. 
W. (\ Gosse-Paper No. 48 of 1874. 
Ernest QUee— Papers Nos. 215 of 1874, 21 of 

1875, 18* of 1876, and 22 of 1877. 
H. V. Barclay— Paper Nb. 209 of 1878. 

C. Winnecke— Papers Nos. 121 of 1882, 89 of 
1884, and 19 of 1896. 

Favenc and Crawford — Paper No. 181 of 
1888-4 

D. Lindny— Paper No. 289 of 1888-4. 
W. H. Tietken»— Paper No. Ill of 1890. 



R. T. Maurice— Paper No. 48 of 1904. 
L. A. Wells and F. R. Oeorge (Piospectlag)— 
Paper No. 64 of 1904. 

Geology, Mineralogy, eto— Rev. J. B. Tcnison 

Woode— Paper No. 122 of 1886. 

H. Y. L. Brown (Government Ckologiat)— Pa- 
pers Nos. 24 of 1889, 46 and 189 of 1800, 
52 of 1898, 26 of 1894, 82 of 1895, 127 of 
1896, 76 of 1902, and 59 of 1908. 

Professor Ralph Tate— Paper No. 68 of 1882 

J. y. Parkes (Inspector of Mines)— Paper No. 
32 of 1892. 

R. Etheridge (Palaeontology) — ^Papers No4. 
23 of 1892; 52 of 1803, 25 of 1894. and 127 
of 1896. 

Playford, E. C. (Chief Warden)— Report ou 

Tin Discoveries, Bynoe Harbour District Pa- 

per Nb. 78 of 1904. 

Rivers in the Northern Territory— H.M.S.S. Bea- 

Mee — ^Papers Nos. 18 of 1866, 84 of 1865-6, ana 

79 of 1866-7. 

S.S. Palmertton. Captain Carrington — 8ee Go- 
vernment Reildent^s Reports for Years 1884- 
«. 

(Captain Sweet, Roper Rivei^— Paper No. 88 of 

Victorian River Settlement— Paper No. 128 of 
1879. 
Railway, Transcontinental — ^Papers Nos. 87 of 
1872, 188 and 177 of 1873, 106 of 1876, 
105 of 1876, 190 of 1881 ; 65, 79, 82. and 
204 of 1890, 150 (Timber) of 1891, 86 ut 
1896, and 67 of 1897. 
Palmerston to Pine Oseek — Papers Nos. 225 
of 1877, 47 of 1879, and 25 and 89 of 1890, 
and Annual Reports of the Railways Ck>m- 
miasioner. 
To Queensland Border — ^Papers Nos. 173 uf 
1884 ; 33. 83a, 187, and 188 of 1880; 77 of 
1891. and 95 of 1899. 
Transcontinental, Report of Conunission — Pa- 
pers Nos. 34 and 84a of 1887. 
Map showing Distances from Centre of Austra- 
lia—Paper No. 70 of 1886. 

Reports by Ministers — ^Hon. T. Reynold*— Paper 
No. 55 of 1878 and 120 of 1874. 

Hon. J. C. F. Jc^mson— Paper Nb. 178 of 

1891. 
Hon. T. Playford— Paper No. 97 of IBM. 
(aovemment Beildenti^ Report*— Papen Nos. 
188 of 1880, 88 and 105 of 1881, 147 and 
147a of 1882, 53, 53a. 54, and 54a of 1883 . 
68, 68A, 6ZM, and 64, of 1884 ; 68, 54, and 
66 of 1886 ; 68 and 54 of 1886, 68 of 1887. 
58 of 1888, 28 of 1889, 28 of 1890, 28 of 
1891, 181 of 1892, 168 of 1898, 68 of 1894, 
24 of 1805, 45 of 1896, 45 of 1897, 45 c( 
lS98'-9, 45 of 1899, 46 of 1900, 46 of 1901, 
45 of 1902, 45 of 1908, 46 of 1904. 
Port Darwin, suitable for Imperial purpoae*— 
Paper No. 106 of 1887. 

Defences, Port Darwin and Thursday Island — ra> 
per No. 78 of 1892. 

Mennonites. Correspondence with Bishop Bugnion 
— PapetH Nos. 29, 160, and 160a of 1876. 

Chinese Immigration and Emigratioii — ^Papers 
Nos. 1, 91a, and 91b of 1877 ; 101 of 1887 ; and 
57 of 1893. 

Japanese, Correspondence re Introduction of — 
Paper Mb. S7 of 1898-0. 

Agricultural and other Lands (Brackenbury) — 
Paper No. 65 of 1896. 
OatUe ^>rt— Papers Hpi. 84 and 169 of 1893, 

Table Umds, Report on (Lindsay and Winnecke) 
—Paper No. 66 of 1898-99. 
Red Water, Report on— Paper No. 96 of 1890. 
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DKBATM. 

For Debates on Northern Territorv amm mIh^^... 
Soutii ^A«Btrall« hJSS? puWiSS* SiJS'lTS 

IMPmiAL PARLIAMSNTARY PAPKR8. 

IxSdon^''L^2? "»*' Emigration CommiwionerE, 
pSrt E^tef" ««/«n?*«on vf Settlement at 
o?™n:?^ **°°*- '^*« Aimuai Reports of the 
CommiMlonen. for the yearn 1840. ^ 55-54: 

8 and 58-66; and 1847. pp. 10 and 47-8 

at^*Hn^*'^°*^°'-?"^^""^'"«>* <>' a Settlement 
at— H.O. paper, printed March 27, 1843 

H.0?K"pl2SrJS?? ""^^^ ^- ^- ^-^'^ - 

''Sri£Sl'?8?lf6T'"^°°-«-^- P^P^^' 

orTSn^*''?^ i? Oodnadatta, Earl of Klntorc. 
a.O.M.O.--Report on a Visit to Port Darwin, 

H n "K2" *^^ i^f^ T^', *^^ Northern TerritoVy- 
H.O. paper, printed July, 1891. 



TARY PAPERS. 

Ejqploratlon-^3hamplon Bay to Overland Tele- 
fl^pbliine. By John Porreat, F.R.O.S. Perth: 

^R^G.^ ^P^rthtlSo. ^" ^'^- ^^™*' 
F^?r"^^S collected during John Porreat'd 
i:?^'^?" Per?/: 1!??° ^'^ ^' ^^"^ ^"^^-' 
Johri?5l^''^Sl^fu°' ^^^^ collected during 

Geological Character of Country between Bea- 
gle Bay and Katherine Station. ^ ^. 
ton Hill. Perth: 1880. 

PARLIAMSNT OP THK COMMONWRALTH 
OP AUSTRALIA 

,^J«i'**'"*%° **' Japanese into the Northern thr- 

»oth s^'zsisfTroi" ^^^^ p^"*«^ ^^ 



Aerj or paruamknt rblatino -ri 

TI.-1: °"*' '*••■<> BY TMK •OUTIi 
AUSTRALIAN PARUAMRNT. 

1^. 18.8. CoSLSLV^bffl^rleSr'"" 

9, 1870 lHe»-70. Aaaented to PebruarJ 

deals with mining, fWung etc ^* "*'" ' 

vember 6, 1874. ^'*- A«^nted to Vo- 

October 27. 1876. "^^* -^^^nt^d to 

* An Act to provide for the Payment Af Hon, 
r„'"S;''"xv ^^u'''''^i'' Selectors of J^^ of SSl 
Jl **ll ^^^rthem Territory, of deficient area JSli 
J5^e^J.t;'Si^'11?r''- '' ^' 1877^^^SS:ed"li 

to^^'U^d* Aci"t8r2'?!^1f^ "a?/ T^? ^T- 

sented to October 26, 1879 "^- *^'" 

«o. 179 of 1880. Assented to October 26, 1880 
cnlf^a««« ^? Territory, and to provide for the 
tJ1:}"i ^*^*^*® *i"?**^ "The Northern Territory 

M?J^r7:i? '** f'^in^ff ^ct» mwked with an 
Mtentk were repealed by Act No. 271 of 1882 

Sa^ Ji-H* to conspUdate the Acts to regulate the 
0/^18907^'^" "**"' '^'^ ''^P^''^^'^ ^y ^^'- ^0. 601 
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1S«8, in- 
I Tcrxitor; 



An Act to amend "The Northern Territory Aet, 
1863," and 'The Northern Territory Gustonui 
Act, 1882"— No. 883 of 1886. Aaaented to N'.> 
vember 17, 1886. 

An Act to repeal '"The Northern Territory 
Grown Lands Conaolidation Act, 1882," and to 
make other provisionB in Ilea thereof — ^No. 601 of 
1800. Assented to December 28, 1890. 

Vote.—^ectiont 60 to 76 repealed by Aet No. 
722 of 1800. 

An Act relating to the Mining and Pastoral 
occupation of the Northern Territory — ^No. 649 of 
1896. Assented to September 2, 1896. [Provides 
for Leases for encouraging establishment of Hors;- 
breeding Stations.] 

Note. — Section 6 repeated bp Aet No. 722 of 
1899. 

An Act to amend the Northern Territory Land 
Laws — No. 722 of 1899. Assented to Nbvember 
22, 1890. 

An Act to amend "The Northern Territory Land 
Act, 1800"— No. 771. Assented to December 21. 
1901. 

An Act to regulate the Export of and Traffic in 
Pearb and Mouier-of-pearl Shell in the Northern 
Territory of the State of South Australia — No. 
768. Assoited to December 21, 1901. 

An Act to provide for the OultlTation of Ck>tton 
and other Tropical Products in the Northern Ter- 
ritory— No. 874. Assented to Norember 24, 1004. 

ACTS RBLATINQ TO RAILWAY8. 

An Act to provide for the formation of a Line 
of Railway from Pahnerston to Pine Greek — No. 
284 of 1888-4. Assented to October 20, 1883. 

An Act to provide for the construction of a Line 
of Railway from Oodnadatta, in the State of 
South Australia, to Pine Greek, in the Northern 
Territory, and for other purposes — ^Nb. 803 of 
1002. Assented to November 13, 1902. [Pro- 
vides for construction by grants of land in fee 
simple in blocks situated alternately on dther side 
of the railway.] 



ACTS RBLATINQ TO QOLD MININa 

An Act to regulate the Sale and other Disposal 
of the Waste Lands of the Grown in that portion 
of the Province of South Australia common ly 
styled the Northern Territory — No. 28 of 1872. 
Assented to November 80, 1872. 

Note. — Sections 44 to 66 and 72 and 78 repeal- 
ed by Section 4 of Aet. No. 18 of 1873. . . 

An Act to amend the Laws relating to Mining for 
Gold in the Northern Territory, and for other pur 
poses — No. 18 of 1873. Assented to Decemocr 
18, 1873. 

An Act to amend "The Goldmining Act No. 833 
of 1885," so far as relate to New Goldflelds— 
NV). 368 of 1886. Assented to September 8. 
1886. Incorporated with Act No. 353 of 1881, 
intituled *'An Act to amend the Laws relating \jo 
Gold Mining, and for other purposes." 

Note. — Sections 1 and 7 repealed by Act No. 
628 of 1896. 

An Act to amend "The Northern Territory GoM 
Mining Act, 1873," "The Gold Mining Ajt 
Amoidment Act, 1886," and for other purposes- 
No. 628 of 1896. Assented to December 20, 
1896. 

An Apt relating to the Mining and Past oral Go* 
cupation of the Northern erntory — No. 1519 of 
1896. Assented to September 2, 1S96. 

An Act to amend "The Northern Territory Gold 
Mining Act, 1878,"* and "The Northern Territon' 
Gold Mining Amendment Act, 1895"— No. 696 rf 
1898-9. Assented to December 23, 1898. 

An Act to provide for the Issue of Leases for 
Dredging for Gold in the Kbrthem Territory — No. 
720 of 1899. Assented to September 20, 1899. 

An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Laws 
relating to Mining for Gold and Minerals in tlK". 
Northern Territory — No. 839. Assented to Oc- 
tober 30, 1903. 

Private Act. — An Act to authorize the Northern 
Territories Mining and Smelting Coy., Ltd., tn 
construct, &c., a Tramway from Iron Blow to near 
Mount Kllison, in. Assented to November ^l. 
1904. 
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